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Structure of the Vocational Group 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


That views differ concerning the constitution of the vocational 
groups is quite natural, since there is no definite pattern at hand 
after which they are to be constructed. Some experimentation 
has to go on before a final and satisfactory form can be found. 
Like other social institutions, the vocational group has to grow, 
and in this development will be influenced by circumstances of 
time and place. The finished product can only be the outcome of 
a process of evolution in which adaptation to newly arising exigen- 
cies and appropriate modifications take place. To initiate the 
process, however, it is sufficient to have some general idea indicat- 
ing the direction and the dominating features that are to be 
realized. It is unavoidable that mistakes will occur, since the 
foresight of man when planning for the future is very limited, 
but in due time errors will be remedied. In the suggestions con- 
tained in the Papal program some elements of structure stand 
out very clearly; others are designedly left to the future, since 
the Holy Father does not wish to encroach on that sphere which 
lies outside his competency as supreme teacher of the moral law 
and exponent of justice. 

There is one question that appears to be beyond dispute and 
at the same time of vital importance. It is this. In the mind of 
the Holy Father the vocational group should be non-political. 
One of the purposes of the social reconstruction on vocational 
lines is to relieve the Government of functions by which it is un- 
necessarily burdened and to set it free for its proper tasks. On 
the other hand, it is undesirable that the economic forces have a 
preponderance in governmental affairs, since public authority 
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exists for the common good and should not promote the interests 
of any class to the detriment of the other classes. Moreover, the 
politization of the vocational group entails an intolerable bureau- 
cracy and jeopardizes individualenterprise. It may be laid down, 
therefore, as a prime requisite of the vocational group that it have 
a non-political character and that it be not made the instrument 
of the State for imperialistic aims. Notwithstanding the well- 
deserved praise which the Holy Father bestows on the achieve- 
ments of Fascism with regard to social and moral improvement, 
the Fascist corporations are alien to his way of thinking and do not 
represent the type which he advocates. A correction will have to 
be applied, as Father Raaijmakers of Nijmegen and Father Nell- 
Breuning contend. According to these commentators on the 
Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,” the Fascist economics are im- 
posed on industry by the State for the State’s ends, just as is the 
Soviet System; the Pope’s vocational groups are autonomous 
bodies, built on the combined interests of capital and labor and 
free to adopt their own regulations. Besides, the Fascist cor- 
porations do not blend the two factors of production, capital and 
labor, but only prevent them from indulging in disputes which 
would unfavorably affect the general welfare. Finally, the Holy 
Father’s mention of this new syndical and corporative institu- 
tion goes to show that he regards it as different from his own. 
Father Oswald Nell-Breuning, S.J., is somewhat emphatic in 
rejecting the Fascist model, for he writes: ‘‘Characteristically 
enough, the Pope introduces the sketch of a pattern as it should 
not be with the words ‘a special syndical and corporative organ- 
ization.’ And, indeed, we find the Fascist Corporate State, which 
the Pope is now criticizing, to represent a distorted syndicalism 
rather than a realization of the idea of vocational corporations. 
However, the Corporate Fascist State boastingly pretends to be 
the latter, and for this reason the Pope deems necessary some 
mention and opportune comment. The characterization of the 
Fascist Corporate State is brief, stressing especially those traits 
that prove to be the exact opposite to the Pope’s understanding 
of corporate order. The opening words of the discussion, “The 
State here grants,’ are not accidental. Thus, the Pope stresses 
at the very beginning that the Fascist corporations are not autono- 
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mous bodies in his sense, but, as expressed in the following 
paragraph, are ‘actually organs and institutions of the State.’ . . . 
The statements of the Encyclical concerning this peculiar freedom 
of guilds are irony unexcelled. Thus, two principal defects of 
the Fascistic organization are characterized: first, the Totalitar- 
ian State, the omnipotence of the State, for which the corporate 
institutions are merely the means of dictating economic life, con- 
trary to the principle of subsidiarity; secondly, the intermingling 
of public-legal and private-legal domains by forcing the guilds 
into the public-legal set-up of economic society.’’! 


Social Function 


One of the main purposes of vocational organization is to do 
away with the odious distinction between employer and employee 
in the sense that the latter is merely a wage-earner and not also 
a real partner of the employer in the discharge of an important 
social function. The vocational group established on the principle 
of social function recognizes this partnership, and accordingly 
gives to the employee an honorable social status. Even as the 
capitalist, the employee works for society and not merely for his 
living. His service is as indispensable as that of the capitalist. 
From the social point of view there is no essential difference 
between the two. By combining the two on the basis of function, 
the vocational group recognizes this fact, which is of such tre- 
mendous significance to the worker. He is no longer a wage- 
earner, just as little as the capitalist is a mere profit-maker; he is 
a performer of a valuable social service which, of course, requires 
appropriate compensation. He is a member of a functional group 
which has its legitimate place in the social organism and is basic 
to social existence. Others are designated by the service they 
render to society, and from their title derive honor and prestige. 
We do not speak of a lawyer or a physician as a salary-earner or 
a fee-receiver. Not the pay, but what he does for the benefit of 
society, is the outstanding fact about anyone who works. The 
laborer in this case is the only exception. The vocational group- 
ing removes the stigma and asserts the fact that he is an essen- 
tial element in the process of production. Capital and labor are 


1 “Reorganization of Social Economy” (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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coérdinated in social service. Labor is no longer the mere adjunct 
of capital. It is directly articulated with the social organism. 
That is the deepest meaning of what is termed organization ac- 
cording to function. 

Now, as has been remarked in a previous article, the Fascist 
organization does not seem to give this idea of function its full 
expression, and hence fails to assign to labor the social status to 
which it is entitled. This is the third defect which Father Nell- 
Breuning points out: “A third factor which contradicts true 
guild organization, indicated at the beginning as ‘trade and pro- 
fessional guild organization,’ is expressly stressed by the Pope in 
stating that ‘the corporations are composed of representatives of 
the unions of workingmen and employers.’ The Pope has pre- 
viously explained that for membership the member’s position on 
the labor market is of no account; Fascism, on the other hand, 
bases its guilds upon the organization of the two parties to the 
labor market. Rather than minimizing the class contrast by 
guild organization, it provides a firm foundation for them in its 
syndicalism. To proceed in a manner worse than this is wellnigh 
impossible. Neither is it possible to characterize the existing 
contrast better than it has been done by the Holy Father.’’? 

If all these matters are taken into consideration, it will be diffi- 
cult to endorse the opinion of Mr. Stanley B. James who claims 
that Corporatism as understood by the Encyclical and Fascism 
are identical in inspiration and execution. In an interesting article 
he writes: ‘As a political system, the compatibility of the Cor- 
porative State with the traditional teaching of the Church has 
yet to be demonstrated. . . . But from the economic standpoint 
there seems to be some reason for considering Fascism as of uni- 
versal validity. In its main principles it embodies the truths laid 
down in ‘Quadragesimo Anno.’ As background for its chief 
features lies that social philosophy of the Universal Church which 
has entered so deeply into the mentality of the Italian people, 
whose interpreter Mussolini is. . . . It is one of the startling facts 
of modern history that it should have been left to a whilom anti- 
clerical to bring back the nation, so far as concerns its social and 
economic life, to its own native and Catholic self. . . . In his ‘Life 





2 Op. cit. 
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of Mussolini,’ Sir Charles Petrie says: ‘It is claimed by his 
admirers that the whole social system of Fascism is but the logical 
development of the famous Rerum Novarum Encyclical of Leo 
XIII, and that there is a good deal to be said for this point of 
view, would appear to be proved by the remarkable similarity of 
the attitude adopted by the present Pope towards the question of 
Capital and Labour and that of Fascism.’ But this is underesti- 
mating the resemblance. It would seem to extend beyond the 
single issue mentioned.”’* Whatever view one may entertain in 
regard to this matter, it remains that much can be learned from 
the concrete embodiment which Fascism has given to the cor- 
porative ideal of society. 


A New Concept of Labor 


A recent work coming from France makes a valuable contri- 
bution to a philosophy of labor. Such an interpretation of the 
meaning of labor is necessary if we wish to assign to the working- 
man his rightful place in the social organism. This place will only 
then satisfy the laboring classes if it involves a recognition of the 
inherent worth and dignity of labor, assures the worker of social 
esteem, and makes it possible for him to enjoy a measure of self- 
respect. Human labor has been despised, abused and down- 
trodden for centuries; it now demands social recognition. Com- 
munism attracts many of the working classes because it glorifies 
labor. A philosophy of labor capable of winning the allegiance 
of the working classes must evolve a concept of labor which ex- 
presses the dignity and the social value of labor. Labor must be 
seen to be a real good and the essential condition of social ex- 
istence and human progress. Rightly the laborer resents the 
patronizing condescension of the other classes, which mostly look 
on labor as something of inferior value. On the whole, the worker 
loves his work and enjoys it unless it happens to be connected 
with degrading external conditions. Joy in his work is, however, 
frequently spoiled by the supercilious contempt of those who 
actually live by the sweat of his brow. If Communism in spite 
of its vile materialism and disregard of the spiritual personality 
can create in the battalions of labor a noble pride, a splendid 





* “Fascism and Christian Economics,’’ in The Month (March, 1933). 
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enthusiasm and an overflowing joy in their work, a genuinely 
spiritual philosophy ought to be able to do this in a far more 
effective and lasting manner. It is not a question of merely rec- 
onciling the laborer to his lot, but of inspiring him with love for 
his work and pride in his accomplishments. Labor must be 
invested with a radiance of its own, and appear as a thing of 
beauty and joy. 

This can be done if the social value of labor is clearly under- 
stood by the laborer and theoretically and practically recognized 
by society. During the world war labor was exalted in this man- 
ner, and the laborer was made to feel his supreme importance in 
the hour of national need. As a result, he put his soul into his 
work and gloried in the part that fell to him. He realized that he 
was as indispensable to victory as the soldier in the trenches and 
the general at the front. After the war all this was forgotten and 
labor sank back into obscurity. But labor is as necessary for 
general human progress and the advance of civilization as it is 
for the winning of a war. That is the point that must be brought 
home to the worker himself and especially to all ranks of society. 
Other ranks in the social pyramid may stand higher, but they 
stand on a foundation created by labor. Still the laborer is pain- 
fully made to feel that he works for a wage and for a living, as 
though society graciously supported him and granted him his 
living as an undeserved bounty. What a ridiculous and grotesque 
perversion of the facts! Leo XIII blasts this distorted notion 
when he says: ‘“‘We have insisted that, since it is the end of 
Society to make men better, the chief good that Society can be 
possessed of is virtue. Nevertheless, in all well-constituted States 
it is by no means an unimportant matter to provide those bodily 
and external commodities, ‘the use of which is necessary to vir- 
tuous action.’ And in the provision of material wellbeing, the 
labor of the poor-—the exercise of their skill and the employment 
of their strength in the culture of the land and the workshops of 
trade—is most efficacious and altogether indispensable. Indeed, 
their coéperation in this respect is so important that it may 
truly be said that it is only by the labor of the workingman that 
States grow rich.”* To which Pius XI adds: “Is it not indeed 


4 “Rerum Novarum.” 
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apparent that the huge possessions which constitute human wealth 
are begotten by and flow from the hands of the workingman, toiling 
either unaided or with the assistance of tools and machinery which 
wonderfully intensify his efficiency? Universal experience teaches 
us that no nation has ever yet risen from want and poverty to a 
better and loftier station without the unremitting toil of all its 
citizens, both employers and employed.’’> This recognition of the 
social value should be incorporated in the very concept of labor 
so that the definition of labor no longer suggests that the laborer 
merely works for himself in order that he may live, but that first 
of all society reaps the fruits of his work. 

The French volume alluded to attempts to frame a definition 
which sets in proper relief the social aspects of labor and frees it 
from the implication that it is merely a means for the selfish 
purpose of gaining the necessaries of life. The definition reads: 
“T call labor that effort which creates useful goods, that is to say, 
the effort which puts itself at the service of a work which is itself 
destined for the service of humanity, an effort which is personal 
in its origin and fraternal in its ends.”® The French term, euvre, 
is translated by work, which is not quite as expressive as the 
French equivalent; the idea to be conveyed is that of a socially 
useful task, a significant enterprise, an objective function redound- 
ing to the benefit of the community, a great public utility. At all 
events, the definition emphasizes the circumstance that the laborer 
is doing something for the common good, and that therefore his 
occupation constitutes a social service in the same manner as the 
various professions do. In this spirit also Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt 
writes: ‘“Work must be related to social utility. The worker 
must be able to feel that his job is worth while, not only to him 
as he does it but to society when it is done. Such a conviction 
may be absent in very many cases to-day, and ought perhaps to 
be absent in many more. On the one hand, we leave the un- 
employed to deduce that they must be socially useless if the system 
cannot fit them in, and that it would even be better if they were 
out of the way altogether. On the other, by setting such store 
on employment, we induce the worker to think that it matters 


5 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
* “Le Travail et Homme.” By Etienne Borne and Francois Henry (Paris). 
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little what he may be doing, so long as he is doing something. But 
a true social incentive would be founded, not upon the fact of 
activity, but upon its nature and purpose. This chapter has in- 
cluded unfavorable comment on the character of the Soviet in- 
dustrial dictatorship; yet, it is not only fair but actually illuminat- 
ing to appreciate that element in the planned economy of Russia 
which offers an inspiration and a dynamic to the human agents 
thereof. It throws light on the dictum of M. de Man that ‘the aim 
of productivity remains inseparable from the aim of social util- 
ity.’”’"’? In his review of the French book mentioned Mr. Edward 
Quinn says with excellent reason: “Labor is eminently useful; 
purposeless toil is either rejected or unwillingly endured by 
man... . What is certain is that the worker strives to perfect 
something which will have value for the community, and does not 
merely apply himself to toil in order to provide himself with the 
necessities of life—he resents being a mere wage-earner and his 


labor is meant to have a social character.’’® 
Now, in the professions the service rendered is more immedi- 


ately evident even in an individual instance. We feel obligated 
and grateful to the physician who ministers to our health and offer 
him his fee almost apologetically. We have no such feelings in 
regard to the factory worker, though we need and use the product 
which his hands have turned out. We may feel a mild gratitude 
towards those who render personal service, but even there we 
more or less consciously entertain the notion that we are furnish- 
ing for them the conditions of their livelihood. Somehow we 
imagine that they are living by our grace and favor. This is the 
tacit assumption that has led to the justification of conspicuous 
waste and luxury in the rich and the socially prominent. It is by 
the luxury of the wealthy that the great servant class lives. 
Servants are regarded as dependents who are allowed to live by 
the extravagances of the rich. Hence, extravagance and luxury 
are eminently social virtues. The worker is able to live because 
society kindly gives him employment. The labor of the individual 
worker is not appreciated as a social service without which society 
could not exist and without which there would be no wealth. 





7 “A Christian Sociology for To-day’? (New York City). 
8 The Tablet (December 4, 1937). 
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Vocational organization alone will put an end to these radically 
false and absurd ideas so common with the favored classes, for 
no one can be so blind as not to see that the great industries are 
the sources of national wealth and social wellbeing. Incorporated 
in one of these productive associations the laborer realizes that 
he is part of a great and useful social scheme. He feels his own 
social value, and others will be compelled to acknowledge his 
social usefulness. The importance of the function with which he 
is associated imparts significance and value to him. As the French 
authors say, the laborer stands in the service of a great social 
work, the necessity and importance of which cannot be ignored. 
In the greatness of this work he rightly participates. Thus, 
vocational organization brings honor to labor and accentuates its 
social character and usefulness. The laborer no longer figures as 
a mere wage-earner. 








The Eloquent Preacher 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


“T put my hand upon eloquence and regret none of the labors nor journeyings 

by land and sea which I have taken to acquire it. One sole object in the 

world possessed my heart—the glory of Eloquence.’’—‘‘The preacher should 
never aim at being eloquent.” 


My first text is credited to St. Gregory Nazianzen; my second, 
to Cardinal Newman. It seems clear that eloquence has been 
looked at from different standpoints in the two antithetic texts. 
The Saint looked at it from the same angle as did Father Schleini- 
ger, S.J., in his large volume entitled “On Eloquence.” Elo- 
quence is something to be achieved by long study, large practice, 
a discerning imitation of worthy exemplars; but it is also some- 
thing that meanwhile presupposes much natural talent. The 
student of this science and art aims at being eloquent. The 
Cardinal, on the other hand, declares that a preacher should 
never aim at being eloquent. He gives a reason for his warning: 
‘He who is ambitious will never preach well; but he who tries to 
say simply what he feels, what religion demands, what faith 
teaches, what the Gospel promises, will be eloquent without in- 
tending it, and will write better English than if he made a study 
of English literature.” 

The two texts can, however, be fully reconciled. It is the 
motive that moralizes an act or an intention or an “aim.” If we 
consider the word ‘‘eloquence”’ in the strict sense of the term, it 
is, says Schleiniger, “the power to persuade.” The aim of a 
true preacher is to persuade. Therein lies what St. Gregory 
Nazianzen called “the glory of eloquence.’’ To attain to that 
glory is a worthy ambition of the preacher. If his ambition is 
his own glory rather than the moral betterment of his hearers, 
his ambition is an unworthy one. ‘He will never preach well,”’ 
as the Cardinal reminds him. His eloquence is as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. It is what Cardinal Manning rep- 
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robated under the title of “pulpit oratory.”” But just as eloquence 
may be true or false, so may pulpit oratory be good or bad. This 
whole matter may deserve fuller consideration. 


I 


If I were to define eloquence as the quintessence of oratory, or 
as oratory in blossom and therefore in promise of abundant fruit- 
age, I might seem to be begging an underlying question—the 
question, namely, of the value of oratory itself. And Cardinal 
Manning denounced what he styled simply ‘pulpit oratory.” 
He implied that pulpit oratory was bad, that it had been bad in 
previous centuries, and that it continued to be bad in his own 
time. He considered it a menace to decent preaching. If his 
view was correct, if there is no distinction between good pulpit ora- 
tory and its counterfeit presentment, any such definition as I 
have attempted does beg the underlying question. My quota- 
tion from Cardinal Newman appears to support the view of Car- 
dinal Manning. It would then follow that oratory cannot blos- 
som into promise of good fruitage, because a bad tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit. 

I venture to express a desire for more specific information. 
Was pulpit oratory still in evidence in England when both Car- 
dinals so greatly disliked it? I have read and have heard a fair 
amount of sermons. Outside of some rhetorical ineptitudes (and 
by “‘ineptitudes” I do not mean flowery, pompous, frigid, or 
pretentious phraseology), such as a lack of clarity and simplicity 
which the application of rhetorical rules would have avoided, I 
have noticed but faint echoes of the pretentiousness, frigidity, or 
pompousness ridiculed by learned rhetoricians. It may be the 
elocution, rather than the rhetoric, that is more at fault. The 
pompous individual is pompous when he merely reads the parish 
announcements. The frigid speaker is cold when he reads the 
most affecting parables of Christ. The pretentious preacher is 
pretentious even in his dress or in his pose and gesture. In such 
cases as these, the remote elocutionary preparation, which is al- 
most as necessary as the proximate homiletic preparation, has 
evidently left much to be desired. 

Bishop Ward, in his ‘The Priestly Vocation,” largely shared 
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the views of Cardinal Manning’s ‘‘Eternal Priesthood.” It was 
accordingly with a desire for fuller information on the present state 
of preaching that I once more read the chapter entitled ‘‘Preach- 
ing’”’ in Bishop Ward’s volume. He appears to dissent from the 
Cardinal’s view that ‘‘pulpit oratory’’ continues to be a menace, 
nay, an actual fact. The Cardinal had written: “The world 
runs after pulpit orators. They please the ear, and do not disturb 
the conscience, etc.’’ He had previously written: ‘The evil 
[of pulpit oratory], once in activity, spread, and has descended.” 
I have italicized the words that appear to indicate conditions in 
the time when the Cardinal was writing his work. But the bishop 
writes differently: ‘“The inflated and artificial style of oratory, 
current until a/most modern times, would to-day be wholly out of 
place. At best, it was ill-suited to so lofty a purpose, and St. 
Alphonsus only followed the lead of many Saints and others in 
warning the preacher against the style it naturally led to. The 
present simplicity of taste is far more in keeping with the sacred- 
ness of the work.’’ I have italicized the words which appear to 
counteract the impression conveyed by the Cardinal’s words. 
Good money invites counterfeits. The more valuable it is, 
the more will the counterfeits both multiply and increase in veri- 
similitude to the real money. Oratory has its good place in the 
world, or good and sensible men would not so highly praise it, so 
assiduously cultivate it, and so happily illustrate in their own 
case its power over mankind. Neither would thoughtful men 
continue to issue so many manuals and treatises on the subject, 
if that subject were an evil one. Mathews gave us a valuable 
work, “‘Oratory and Orators,” of some 450 closely printed pages. 
In the Preface he distinguishes between oratory and its counter- 
feits, and conveys much other excellent information, warning and 
advice. I pick up another book more restricted in its scope, 
“Modern American Oratory,’’ issued a score of years later. In 
the course of an introductory essay on the theory of oratory, 
Ringwalt gives some attention to pulpit oratory, assigning to it a 
special section of ten pages. He points out the advantages which 
a preacher has over other speakers in the noble themes he handles, 
the spiritualized place in which he speaks, his immunity from in- 
terruption; in brief, his possession of two out of the three essen- 
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tials ordinarily required for successful oratory, namely, the sub- 
ject and the occasion. Considering the preacher’s unique pos- 
session of such advantages as these, Ringwalt wonders at the 
poor speaking observable in the pulpit. Does he attack pompos- 
ity, frigidity, flowery language, pretentiousness? No, he does 
not refer to any of these commonplace attacks on oratory. Let 
me quote his criticism : 


‘The fact is therefore inexplicable to the student of public speak- 
ing why sermons are usually so bad as they are. Few, however, who 
have taken the trouble to observe with much thoroughness will deny 
that such is the case; that sermons are in general bad. Sunday after 
Sunday congregations listen to thoughtless, carelessly composed 
discourses which would be tolerated by no other audiences in the 
universe. Nor is reference here made to the preaching of clergymen 
in the smaller towns. The truth is that in no other profession does 
so little discrepancy exist between the ability of the better and the 
less-known men, as in the ministry, and that one is almost as likely 
to hear a well-wrought sermon in a small town as in Boston, New 
York, or Chicago. It is to the ministers who hold the important 
charges, who preach to the most cultivated people, that the stricture 
applies with the greatest force. These men standing at the head, 
the historic successors of Paul and Gregory, of Athanasius and Chry- 
sostom, of Peter and Bernard, in an age when skepticism is so fast 
multiplying as to provoke the most powerful and impassioned ut- 
terance, cause by their weekly homilies hardly a ripple in the great 
tide of the best human thought.” 


The critic is not a Catholic, but his mind reverts only to great 
Catholic pulpit orators who worked wonders by their preaching. 
He selects only a very few types out of many in the long history 
of Catholic preaching. And his idea of oratory is illustrated in 
his complaints. He stresses the necessity of clear, well-defined 
structure; of adaptation to the mentality and needs of the various 
congregations addressed; of a clearly-defined object, and of 
unity in the plan that discusses that object; of a careful restriction 
of the vast stores of available matter; of an interesting presenta- 
tion of the theme, since ‘‘a dry sermon can never be a good one’’— 
an aphorism which Ringwalt puts in quotation-marks. All 
these requisites have been already indicated in Catholic writings 
on homiletics. They constitute the elements of pulpit oratory 
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as conceived by Ringwalt. What Cardinal Manning denounced 
when using that expression was a counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers. 


II 


St. Chrysostom is described in one account of his life as the 
greatest preacher in Christian history. Cardinal Manning was 
praising simplicity and plainness of language as an ideal to be 
aimed at by a preacher. They were the qualities that stand out 
most prominently in the discourses of the Divine Master and of 
those whom He taught as His successors. Apostolic preaching, 
whether oral or written, continued His manner of addressing 
people. But St. John Chrysostom, the product of a splendid 
course in the rhetoric of his time, might still be called a ‘“‘florid’”’ 
speaker. And the Cardinal, noting that the Saint “might be 
quoted as florid in style,” forthwith adds: “. . . but it is not the 
self-conscious and stilted declamation which is praised as pulpit 
oratory.” Herein, then, we really find the core of Manning’s 
thought on the subject. He simply demands that a priest should 
in preaching, as in all else, have at heart only the interests of God 
and of God’s people. Self-manifestation, or so-called ‘‘oratory,”’ 
is not only alien but even hostile to this requirement. 

Now, there is a science of rhetoric, of oratory, of elocution. 
A few wonderfully gifted men appear to sense intuitively the rules 
of these sciences. Less gifted speakers must learn the rules, 
which, after all, are deductions from the successful addresses of 
the greater men. There are also the arts corresponding to these 
sciences, namely, the best way of adapting the true and justified 
rules to any particular address. A speaker ought to know the 
rules, and ought also to have practised them abundantly in order 
that, without much conscious effort, hem ay apply them habitu- 
ally, or as by a sort of second nature. And just herein lies, per- 
haps, somewhat of a danger in the constant recourse of some not- 
able ecclesiastics to the illustration of Apostolic preaching in their 
brief treatments, in retreats, of the subject of preaching. Our 
Lord, we are told again and again, spoke always with simplicity 
and plainness. His Apostles learned the great lesson from His 
example and continued His tradition in their preachments and 
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writings. Thence there may be a sudden leap across the inter- 
vening centuries to the Curé of Ars, who is supposed—but withal 
erroneously supposed—to have spoken only from his heart and 
therefore without detailed and laborious preparation of his dis- 
courses. And priests who will not endure the labor of careful 
preparation refer their critics to Apostolic preaching and to the 
Curé of Ars. The gentle reminder should then be given to such 
defenders of impromptu discourses, that the Apostles had had 
long intercourse with Our Saviour and also had had the assistance 
of the Pentecostal gifts; that some of these gifts are now incom- 
municable to other folk, and that these other folk are asked merely 
to imitate the simplicity and plainness of the discourses of Christ 
and the Apostles. 

It is doubtless true that too great emphasis cannot be laid on 
the fundamental necessity of simplicity and plainness. To be 
simple and plain is ordinarily an achievement, nevertheless, of 
those only who have studied grammar and rhetoric and logic and 
oratory and elocution with rather great toil and not a little prac- 
tice. My own experience is decidedly against the reiterated as- 
sertions which have become almost proverbial, that anyone who 
thoroughly knows his subject will find words at ready command 
in which to describe what he knows both simply and plainly. 
Expert mechanics—so far as my experience goes (and I have had 
some experience in this matter)—sometimes appear quite unable 
to describe, either simply or plainly, any peculiarity of their me- 
chanical knowledge. I have had students in class whom I may 
fairly suppose to have known their matter, but who, when ques- 
tioned, hesitated, boggled, bungled, and had to be helped like little 
children along the road of explanation. Similarly, there are 
preachers who obviously have forgotten (or have never practised 
the application of) appropriate rules of grammar and of rhetoric. 
There is a difficult art of simplicity. There is a difficult art of 
plainness. There are very few people to the manner born. 

In this particular matter, we could cite the great St. Robert 
Bellarmine, who declared that the greatest difficulty he had ex- 
perienced in his long and brilliant career as a theologian and con- 
troversialist was the one he encountered towards the end of his 
life, namely, the difficulty of presenting his immense knowledge 
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in such a simple and plain fashion as might make its elements 
appreciable to the children whom he desired to catechize. Ex- 
ceedingly few preachers can hope to attain to a theological knowl- 
edge or a rhetorical skill like his. But their hearers often have 
not much better trained or more maturely developed mentalities 
than the children in our parish schools. Full of his subject, may 
a preacher rely upon that fullness for a spontaneous ability to 
communicate it to his congregation? Is simplicity and plainness 
a natural gift or an acquired faculty? Must he not study how 
to be simple and plain? A just appreciation of rhetoric and ora- 
tory (or “‘eloquence’’) will be his helper here. 


III 


What is eloquence? Whatever it is, it apparently differs from 
oratory in not having so much obloquy cast upon it. It en- 
counters, nevertheless, another initial difficulty of interpretation 
and, therefore, of definition. Oratory is suspect. Eloquence is 
misunderstood. Language may become fossilized into clichés. 
Thus, a priest no longer dies, but ‘‘passes to his eternal reward.” 
If he was fairly learned in the ecclesiastical sciences, he was ‘‘a 
profound theologian.”” If his sermons pleased the people, he 
was “‘an eloquent preacher.” 

What is eloquence? Genung says that it needs no definition 
nor directions for acquiring it. He accordingly describes it in 
negative terms: “It is not something to be inculcated; one might 
as well be commanded to write poetry. Nor is it to be acquired 
by working directly for it; one can by effort become declamatory 
and turgid, not truly eloquent. For eloquence subsists as well 
with the homely as with the sublime; and into it enter not words 
alone but the character of the orator, his skill over subject and 
audience, his response to the occasion—many things too elusive 
to bind into rules’ (‘“‘The Working Principles of Rhetoric,” page 
644). In lieu of a definition, Genung gives in a footnote (too 
long to be quoted here) Daniel Webster’s ‘‘famous description of 
eloquence, description and example in one.’’ It is indeed exqui- 
site and eloquent and withal, in view of the undefinable character 
of eloquence, intelligible. But Genung does set forth a few dis- 
criminations, ‘‘principally by way of saying what eloquence is 
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not,” in order to obviate what he calls ‘‘prevalent misconceptions.”’ 
Instead of merely referring my readers to his volume (something 
I hesitate to do, following the caution of Dean Maitland, who 
shrewdly noted in his ‘‘Dark Ages’ the disinclination of read- 
ers to “‘see” so-and-so’s book), I quote Genung’s volume (page 
645): 


“1. Eloquence is not grandiloquence; not synonymous with 
ambitious or pretentious style. It is simply wise to respond to oc- 
casion. When the occasion itself is eloquent, then its best expression 
may be silence; and it knows when plainness and even bareness of 
statement works with the occasion to have power on men. 

“2. Eloquence does, however, exclude considerations that are 
subtle and far-fetched, hair-splitting discriminations of thought, fine- 
spun threads of reasoning, ultra-literary phrase and imagery; be- 
cause these are ill-adapted to spoken discourse, and dissipate earnest- 
ness in subtlety of thought. 

“3. Eloquence, dealing with common men, moves among the 
interests and motives that are common to all. Its realm of truth is 
common sense, we may almost say commonplace; its close touch 
with life, however, clothes common ideas with newness of interest. 

“4, When on occasion eloquence rises into splendor of style, 
rhythm, imagery, as it has full liberty to do, still its basis of struc- 
ture and phrase remains as plain as ever. Its great efforts are not 
complexity but largeness, and greater for being simple and close 
to common men.” 


Simple and plain—we encounter these talismanic words again. 
But here they are applied to the highest flowering of oratory, 
namely eloquence. Can simplicity and plainness be easily ac- 
quired? I am reminded of the view expressed by James Russell 
Lowell: 


But old and simple are despised as cheap, 
Though hardest to achieve of human things. 








The International Apostolatus Maris 
Congress 


By JAMES TUNNISSEN 


Presided over by His Eminence Cardinal Van Roey, Belgian 
Primate, and having for chairman the Most Rev. E. Myers, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Westminster, the 1937 International Apostolatus 
Maris Congress met in Antwerp on September 23-26 to intensify 
Catholic Action on the sea. A general description of the Amic 
(Apostolatus Maris Internationale Concilium), the duty of the sea 
apostolate, maritime social work, ship libraries, seamen’s centers, 
ship visiting, Apostolate of Prayer for seamen, and national re- 
ports were the major topics at the Congress. 

Until recently scarcely any diocese or parish claimed the 2,000,- 
000 seafarers, of whom 800,000 are baptized Catholics. The first 
organized launching of Catholic work in this field is Amic, which 
was begun in 1920 in England and at present has its world head- 
quarters in London. This organization conducts service centers 
in half of the 600 world harbors. Approximately half the seamen 
of any one nation are in foreign waters, and half the seamen in any 
port are not nationals of that port. The United States has some 
fifteen recognized Apostolatus Maris centers, either with a full- 
time or a part-time chaplain. These are far too few for our ocean 
shore-lines and the Great Lakes. 

Evangelization of the sea is a duty incumbent upon all the faith- 
ful. Since the Holy Father wishes that “‘like help like’ in Catho- 
lic Action, Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., in applying this slogan 
said: “It stands to reason that men of the same profession know— 
and are known by their mates to know—the conditions of a particu- 
lar kind of life by first-hand experience, which men of a different 
vocation cannot do. The moment a seaman meets a fellow-sea- 
man, a sense of solidarity and trust comes into existence, which 
can hardly happen between the seaman and the man who never, 
maybe, has been upon the water, however friendly he may be... . 
Therefore, we affirm that the sea apostolate should be carried 
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on at sea to a great measure by seamen themselves, and among 
themselves.”” Speaking from experience, Father Martindale said 
that three-quarters of those whom he ended by meeting were 
brought to him by their Catholic mates. Other speakers showed 
that inland Catholics “going forth to teach all nations’’ must be 
sea-minded too. Exact orientation of sailors is the first step. 
Christ has willed them a place in His Mystical Body. Even as 
servants of humanity, their profession deserves high esteem. Our 
merchant marine makes possible such havens as New York City, 
which are gateways to world commerce. Our navies defend us in 
war. Our fishers furnish us with many commodities from the 
deep. 

Social programs must promote sanctity for seafarers. For in- 
stance, city slum clearance should begin in dockland. This would 
be conducive to a more virtuous harbor environment. Regulation 
of fishing syndicates and a just wage plus humane living condi- 
tions for merchant mariners are corollaries of the famous Social 
Encyclicals. These documents must be part of the moral forma- 
tion of ship-owners as well as of cadets. 

The reports of port chaplains proved the value of ship libraries. 
Several Apostolatus Maris centers lend chests of books and maga- 
zines in various languages to outgoing vessels. The Seaman’s 
Prayerbook inclosed in each box pleases captains who read the 
prayers for the dying and for burials overboard. Each chest bears 
the label ‘‘Apostolatus Maris’”’ and the donor’s name-plate. 
Chaplains are not surprised to be addressed as ‘‘Mr. Apostolatus 
Maris” by non-Catholics who order more books for subsequent 
voyages. Perusal of the librarian’s shelves by a ship officer facili- 
tates wise selection of reading agreeable to all from stoker up to 
captain. 

At present the best-equipped Apostolatus Maris “‘floating li- 
brary” is that of the Antwerp center under the chaplaincy of 
Father Eugene Boogaers. Patrons are requested to list the books 
actually read. Last year’s total reached 40,000. Thirty-three 
per cent of these were of a serious nature. Philosophical works 
of Cardinal Mercier are frequent deck companions to treatises on 
nautical engineering. 

Sixty of the three hundred centers have an Institute with chapel, 
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club-room, and hotel operated by a chaplain with his lay com- 
mittee. The remaining centers have honorary chaplains who 
minister to seamen between other sacerdotal duties. 

Club-rooms approachable on the ground floor must not be too 
tame. Otherwise, the wanderers will enter neighboring “tingle 
tangle’ fronts. At the Congress the question of having ladies in 
the Institute arose. One veteran chaplain related his experience 
on a visit to a docked freighter. One jolly skipper, after the usual 
invitation to the Apostolatus Maris center, asked: “‘Father, have 
you nice girls?’ To afford Institute guests an opportunity of 
dancing, some centers get Catholic ladies’ sodalities to sponsor 
weekly Institute balls. Incidentally, the sodalities can also assist 
sick seamen and their families. Delegates opposed to dancing at 
least admitted that the presence of well-chosen women on the club 
staff is necessary. Sailors are bored for weeks or months on end 
by exclusively masculine society. Hence they crave a feminine 
atmosphere. 

In addition to the club, hotel quarters are necessary for lodgers 
who wish to visit with their people or to read and write in private 
during intervals between voyages. 

Delegates heard papers on the chaplain and his lay helpers. 
As the soul of sea Catholic Action, he must always “‘be on tap.” 
To-day, as in Apostolic times, there are willing lay hands for de- 
tailed ‘‘serving of tables.’’ This is evident from the roll call of 
the Congress. The delegates, including a Dutch Parliament 
member, have devoted many off-work hours to their respective 
Apostolatus Maris service centers. These zealous laymen see 
what inroads Communism and richly endowed non-Catholic mis- 
sions make on the seafolk. 

Laymen usually fare better than priests in contacting incoming 
English, Scandinavian, and French vessels. Captains seldom 
refuse an interview with their crews. All ships, except perhaps 
a few Communistic ones, profit from a visit. Sport contests be- 
tween different nationalities lying in harbor relieve tension and 
loneliness. The rarity of national bickering among Institute 
guests is due to the tact of the staff and to the sailor’s sane outlook 
on the world’s divers peoples. 

Father Martindale stressed prayer as the basis of restoring the 
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water to Christ. Petitions for prayers by a Bordeaux ocean- 
farer to persons ashore probably suggested the Apostolate of 
Prayer for Seamen. This enlists Catholics who promise to have 
Masses offered on certain days for living and dead seamen and 
their families. Worldwide organization would ensure celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice for seafarers somewhere on the globe at every 
moment of the day. This society encourages blessing-of-the-sea 
ceremonies, as well as the revival of Mary-Star-of-the-Sea shrines 
where pious shippers of yore hung their votive barks. An annual 
“Sea Sunday,” ranking with Press and Mission Sunday, would 
make the whole Church sea-conscious. 

National delegates read reports of activities during the past 
year. Buenos Aires entertained 40,000 visitors of forty nationali- 
ties. Liverpool equipped thirty boats with Mass kits. On one 
liner en route from New York to Liverpool 1200 Holy Com- 
munions were distributed on one voyage. 

On the closing day there was a Pontificial seamen’s Mass, fol- 
lowed by a civic ceremony in honor of the fallen Belgian naval 
heroes (1914-1918). Among the groups participating was the 
Negro crew of a ship plying between Belgian Congo and the moth- 
erland. Two of the Negro sailors in line waited their turn to pay 
the respects of their fellow-citizens down in Africa. At the word 
of their white captain given in their native Congo tongue, they 
stepped forward to place their wreath among the other floral trib- 
utes on the naval monument. At this touching moment many 
a spectator thought of the Congo natives and their distant Ameri- 
can cousins. 

Cardinal Van Roey of Malines delivered the concluding address 
of the Congress at an afternoon demonstration. A seaman-to-sea- 
man apostolate is foremost in restoring the sea to Christ. The 
whole Church Militant owes its missionary assistance to the 
Church Maritime. 

It was announced that Glasgow will be host to next year’s Apos- 
tolatus Maris Congress. 








Graft and Its Morality 
By Joun A. McHueu, O.P., $.T.M., Litt.D. 


III. Human Law and Opinion against Graft 


The civil law also is not blind to the evil of graft. In this 
country the political grafter is condemned in many sections of the 
criminal code. There are laws against such misdeeds as corrupt 
partiality of judicial officers, refusal by an official to perform a 
duty except upon compliance with conditions he has no right to 
impose, extortion of fees for official services which by law should be 
gratuitous, falsification of records, purchase of votes, procurement 
by undue gifts of a public appointment, corrupt influence exerted 
upon jurors, fomenting disputes with a view to the fees to be 
gained thereby, and so forth. In the field of business law, how- 
ever, there is much room for improvement. Commercial bribery 
has been dealt with by some sixteen or more States; but Congress, 
though long petitioned to pass a similar measure, has up to the 
present, we think, done nothing. Corporation graft is treated in 
State laws, but these are antiquated and too generic to cope with 
the specific evils which exist to-day (Flynn, “‘Graft in Business,” 
pp. 109 sqq., 291 sqq., 312). 

As things stand, it is true that many iniquities can be perfectly 
legal. A clever lawyer can find loopholes or wide-open doors of 
escape in the most carefully worded laws, and even turn to the 
advantage of greater license what was meant to be a curb. 
What bank grafters did, for example, in manipulating old-fash- 
ioned banking laws to their own advantage, is a matter of recent 
history (Flynn, pp. 258 sqq.). Perhaps this inadequacy of mere 
legislation will always remain, since it is the changing conditions 
of life that call for change in laws, and life is a step or two ahead 
of law. New methods of crime appear before new laws are formu- 
lated to cope with them. Then there is the strange hesitation of 
legislators to deal with old and crying evils like graft, while they 
pass law upon law on other matters not half so urgent. Perhaps 
they think with the poet: 
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.... All too late the cure 
When ills have gathered strength by long delay. 


Or, if not quite so despairing, they may believe that this is a case 
that ‘‘needs the divine rather than the physician,”’ as you cannot 
legislate men into being just or temperate. One cannot accept 
these excuses, however, since the proper purpose of the civil law 
is to protect the good against the evil, to restrain by force the 
injuries which the worst sort among the people are accustomed to 
perpetrate. This purpose remains in force and calls for suitable 
measures of law and enforcement, even though there be no hope 
of curing the malicious wills and hearts of those who have grown 
old in crime. Banditry and kidnapping and counterfeiting were 
very prevalent a little while ago, and there seemed little hope of 
converting the ladies and gentlemen involved to a better sense of 
their duty. But did any one complain about ‘‘just one more 
law,’ when new measures were devised and G-men were appointed 
to war on crime? No, a law cannot reform the private morals 
of the people, but it should defend the public peace and outlaw 
destroyers of public good such as those who practise graft. 


But let us return to the objection that graft is ‘within the law,’ 
and therefore not reprehensible. In the sense that there is no 
human or exterior law against it, the statement may be true. 
It may be that a man-made code of law has no specific prohibition 
of graft, or of a particular form of graft; or it may be that the 
court cannot show that an existing law applies to a present case, 
or the facts in a present case may be so obscure, concealed and 
complicated (as happens in modern graft with its efficient tech- 
nique) that the existence of graft is legally unprovable. But in 
the sense that there is no divine and internal law against graft, the 
“within the law’ claim is untrue. The divine law, as we said 
above, and the law of nature, as we shall say below, both outlaw 
graft. What does it profit, then, to be within the lower law (that 
is, legal), if one is outside the higher law (that is, immoral)? 
Just as an act is not lawful if, though not forbidden by local 
ordinance, it is forbidden by the State or Federal statutes; so 
an act is not moral if, not opposed to human, it is opposed to 
divine or natural law. 
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There is not much point in contending, then, that an act is 
perfectly lawful, if from the moral viewpoint that same act may 
be perfectly awful. But such is the case here. Some of the most 
amazing frauds on record are entirely within the law, says the 
Readers’ Digest (September, 1936, p. 103), and the very laws 
intended to trap crooks are sometimes used to protect them. An 
instance of this is the ‘‘false arrest” trick, by which a crook first 
works up the appearances of theft and has himself arrested, only 
to use this as the basis of a suit for false imprisonment. It is 
known too that cancelled checks are taken as conclusive legal 
proof that the amount indicated on the check has been paid; and 
that swindlers have taken advantage of this when they got change 
back from their checks and gave no receipt for the cash. These 
tricksters were legal, but not moral. 

“A thing which is not evil according to the external law,” says 
St. Thomas Aquinas (In II Sent., Dist. xlii, Q. i, art. 4, ad 3), 
“may be evil according to the inner law of reason.’”’ The human 
ruler sees only the exterior and must judge according to the 
external law, whereas God is able to see the heart and judges 
chiefly by the internal law. Hence the paradox that one who is 
legal and just before man may be unjust and immoral in the sight 
of God. A man might keep all of Canon Law, and yet be a 
rascal and go to hell. The Pharisees were legalists of legalists, 
the strictest of all in externals, but internally hardened sinners 
and guilty of the worst of crimes. They were likened well to 
whitewashed tombs that looked so fair to the eye on the outside, 
while inside there was nothing but dead bones and rottenness 
(Matt., xxiii. 27). Even whilst they were encompassing the 
murder of Christ, these men were so fanatically legal that they 
would not even touch the blood money of Judas, nor step into the 
court-room of a Gentile. Straining out gnats, they swallowed 
down camels. 

If human law cannot supersede the divine law, neither can the 
unwritten law of custom doso. Like law, custom must be reason- 
able, and it is not reasonable if it contradicts the highest laws. 
Graft does contradict those higher laws, and no length of time or 
multitude of approbation can prevail over that fact. It was 
objected that graft can be reasonable, inasmuch as the sovereign 
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people may permit its own goods to be used that way if it so 
chooses. There is a mistake here, for though we grant that a 
private person might squander his own goods without violation of 
legality or justice, it does not follow that no other duties, 
such as those of charity, liberality or loyalty, would not be vio- 
lated by such a procedure. In the case of a public person, like the 
State, where many individuals are involved, such a surrender 
would be also a violation of distributive justice, as we shall say 
further on. 

But even though it were true that the voters with a good con- 
science could give a free hand to their elected representatives to 
graft at will, it would still not be true that the voters have ever 
done anything of the kind. Such a proposition as legalization of 
graft has never been voted on, and it is the height of absurdity to 
think that it will ever be. The approval of custom and of popular 
acquiescence about which we are told means merely this, that 
graft is a widespread practice, that many despair of correcting it, 
that many others cowed into submission accept it as dire neces- 
sity. If a poll on the desirability of theft were held among 
thieves, the ayes would win easily; similarly, if a vote on the law- 
fulness of graft were taken among grafters. But the larger and 
better part of the community has always reprobated both those 
practices, and still does. We have already seen what religion has 
to say about the morality of the principle of using a public service 
as a means for private profit. Let us see now what other re- 
sponsible expressions of public opinion say. 

(a) For the bar, we have as a sample this declaration of a high 
court: ‘““The director of a corporation stands in a fiduciary re- 
lationship which requires him to exercise the utmost good faith in 
managing the business affairs of the company with a view to 
promote, not his own interests, but the common interests, and he 
cannot directly or indirectly derive any personal benefit or ad- 
vantage by reason of his position distinct from his co-shareholders. 
If he acts for himself in matters where his interests conflict with 
his duty, the law holds the transaction constructively fraudulent” 
(Flynn, op. cit., p. 241). 

(b) For finance we quote this article in the Code of Ethics 
adopted by the American Bankers’ Association: “A banker 
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should never accept personal profit from any of the bank’s trans- 
actions with its customers. A banker should not use the cash or 
credit of his bank for the promotion of his own personal business 
enterprises or of concerns in which he is largely interested. He 
should only sell or recommend for investment to his customers 
securities of the highest character and never anything of a specula- 
tive nature or securities of any concern in which he has a personal 
interest or for personal profit. A certain noblesse oblige; an 
obligation of honorable and generous behavior in the sight of God 
and man is impressed upon all who bear the name and wear the 
badge of this profession.” 

(c) For business Judge Edwin B. Parker, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in an address tothat 
body, denounced the “‘public be damned”’ attitude of a day when 
men of great business ability, with an eye single to their own 
selfish interests and immediate returns and without regard for 
the future, ruthlessly pursued their predatory aims in a spirit of 
“after me the deluge.” He spoke in particular of the dormant 
consciences of stockholders who give implicit approval to their 
offending agents and of the moral stigma which adheres to the 
profits of corruption. 

(d) For industry we read from a manufacturer writing in the 
Harvard Business Review that he like others in his line has had the 
alternatives of loss of business or sales bribery, and that one can- 
not choose the latter ‘‘without feeling like a crook.’’ This pro- 
ducer was speaking not merely for himself but also for others; 
and what we note is that, in spite of long familiarity with the 
practice of graft and belief in its supposed necessity, these men 
regret it and consider it essentially crooked. 

(e) For employees the traveling salesman may be taken as a 
representative, as he is more exposed to occasions of graft than 
most others. In 1926 Mr. W. G. Adams, head of the Salesmen’s 
Association of over 900,000 members, delivered their verdict on 
this matter in a letter to the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives in which he asked in the name of his Association 
that the Graham Bill be passed making commercial graft a crime. 
The letter spoke of this graft as a serious moral menace, strongly 
insisting on the dangers to honesty and ethics in business and the 
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engendering of unscrupulousness and the philosophy that the end 
justifies the means. 

(f) The press and the public have spoken often against 
graft’simmorality. In days of comparative quiet, it is true, when 
graft conceals itself unobtrusively and calculates nicely how much 
the traffic will bear, the vox populi is almost a low still murmur. 
But when great scandals leak out, or grafterdom’s exactions be- 
come excessive, then is heard a shout, a roar, or even a thunder 
shaking down walls and the battlements. The public is usu- 
ally apathetic and lacks in ordinary times the courage of its con- 
victions. Nevertheless, it does not lack the strong basic con- 
viction that graft is a moral evil which, if it cannot be abolished, 
should be sternly condemned and restricted. This conviction 
comes out in the numerous reform waves which periodically have 
investigated and overthrown graft, even though seated in the 
seats of the mighty. Many a man has been exiled from public 
life with the stigma of moral turpitude stamped upon his brow 
when openly convicted of graft. And many another who has had 
the courage to protest and examine, and bring corruption to the 
bar of justice, has been acclaimed on all sides as a defender of 
morals and the common welfare. 

Thus, graft as a principle or doctrine would meet the approval 
of very few. We have heard of the philosophy of success which 
glorifies everything that is big and outstanding and well-adver- 
tised, which measures pragmatically the good as well as the true 
by workability in immediate and visible returns, and which 
praises to the skies as the best models the aggressive and ambi- 
tious type known as “‘go-getters” and “pushers.” This kind of 
philosophy has been widely heralded by its propagandists and 
publicity agents. Yet, if we read the codes of ethics drawn up by 
representatives of various professions and occupations and the 
platforms and speeches of public men, we notice the absence of 
that ‘‘success-at-all-costs’”’ idea. To a man, these are in favor 
of honesty and the Golden Rule, of openness and square dealing 
with all mankind. They put themselves on record as against 
unfairness in every shape and form. Unfortunately, when it 
comes to daily life these fine professions are often treated as if 
they were so much rhetoric or ‘‘bunk.’’ Justice is honored as an 
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idol which receives a few perfunctory wafts of incense and then is 
promptly forgotten. 

And so, while graft as a principle has few adherents, as a prac- 
tice it has many followers. Even this, however, does not justify 
those who graft. To begin with, it is a calumny to say that 
everyone is a grafter, as some say who think of no better screen 
behind which to shield themselves. How could public life go on 
at all, and not come to a complete standstill, if things were as 
bad as that? No one would be aroused at revelations of graft, no 
one would be insulted or shamed at being called a grafter. The 
facts refute such sweeping charges. We all know dozens or 
hundreds of persons, who, we are sure, are free from anything 
resembling graft. It is not necessary to go about Diogenes-like 
searching for one man who is not a grafter; for there are many 
such honest persons everywhere. 

“But,’’ someone will object, ‘there are at any rate very many 
who practise graft. It is found not only here; it flourishes 
elsewhere. It is a custom not only in our party or business, but 
also among our rivals and competitors.”’ 

This excuse is even lamer than the one that preceded, which 
claimed not “‘very many” but ‘‘all.” Isn’t it absurd too to say 
that, because many persons commit suicide, others should have 
the same privilege? Or to argue that if one company is lying to 
its own advantage, other companies in that business have the 
right to lie also? Every child should know that two wrongs do 
not makearight. The “tu quoque’’ argument, if not a confession 
of guilt, is at least not a proof of innocence. It makes no differ- 
ence, as far as its morality is concerned, whether 60%, 75%, or 
100% are practising graft, any more than if like majorities were 
practising lying or other sin against the Commandments of God. 
If everyone is a liar, the Eighth Commandment does not cease. 
Nor is the Seventh Commandment repealed if everyone takes to 
graft. The command, ‘Thou shalt not steal,” written by the 
hand of God is not blotted out no matter what any century, or 
nation, or profession may think or do about it. 

The will of the majority can by law or custom make an act 
moral or immoral when the act has no intrinsic morality of its 
own but is morally indifferent—neither good nor bad. As 
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regards such facts there can be changeable morality, so that 
what is good here is wrong elsewhere, what is good to-day was 
wrong yesterday. For example, in itself it is indifferent whether 
one drives one’s car on the right or the left side of the road, be- 
cause it makes little difference in the nature of things to the rights 
of others which side of the road one drives on. To such in- 
different acts the will of the majority may lend an extrinsic 
morality through the force of human law or custom. Here in 
America custom has made it proper to keep to the right of the 
road, while in England the rule is to keep on the left side, and in 
both countries popular will might reverse these laws of the high- 
way. 

On the other hand, when an act is not indifferent, but intrin- 
sically wrong, its moral character is unchangeable, as proceeding 
not from the variable desires of the multitude, but from its own 
fixed nature. There is no possibility, therefore, that changed 
conditions of place or time could ever justify any multitude in 
voting to make an action of this sort lawful. Such an act would 
be, for example, driving by a motorist so done as to endanger the 
lives of others, even though done without violation of any traffic 
law about speed, red lights, proper turns, and soon. Technically 
the driver might be able to get off on a plea of accident or other 
pretext, but morally he would be in the wrong, and the ‘“‘not 
guilty’ of all the lower and higher courts would not make him 
innocent. 

Of this kind are all the acts forbidden in the Decalogue, which 
are not morally indifferent, but intrinsically unjust. For this 
reason all the town councils, assemblies, legislatures, Congresses, 
Senates, Parliaments in the world; all the majorities at all the 
voting booths on earth; all the treaties, pacts, agreements, 
Leagues of Nations, World Courts, in the universe—all of these 
put together could not make one simple theft of a penny to be a 
morally good act. The Eternal God and the unchangeable law of 
nature have set their canon against all injustice, and what they 
have decreed neither men nor Angels can set aside. 

If in graft, then, we were confronted with a way of acting 
which did not necessarily trespass on the rights of fellow-men, 
the case would be like to that of right-hand driving on the street 
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and roads. And just as custom has made it moral to keep to the 
right, so custom could make it moral to practise graft. But the 
case is not so; graft is not indifferent in itself since it necessarily 
injures the rights of societies and individuals. Therefore, no 
custom, however ancient, even though it have the practice of 
centuries, ages and millenia behind it, can wash out that inner 
stain which is part and parcel of graft. Until custom can make 
it lawful for a motorist to drive madly through crowded streets 
at the peril of life and limb to self and others, custom cannot make 
graft a moral practice. Injustice is a transgression of nature’s 
law, and is always sinful. And graft is injustice, not extrinsically 
because of the passing decree or statute of human law, but in- 
trinsically because of the essential repugnance of graft to human 
rights.! 


1 The next article of this series will show that graft is opposed to the natural law. 











The Priest and the Tongue 
By Bruno HaGsPIEL, $.V.D. 


III. Victims of a Malicious Tongue 


St. John of the Cross is widely known for his association with 
St. Teresa, but even though he has been declared a Doctor of the 
Church, there is no complete life of this Saint available. The 
reason is that his life is full of contradictions; and what makes 
everything difficult, the contradictions arose from good and 
zealous men. In order to vindicate the Saint the biographer would 
have to paint those who opposed him in blacker colors than they 
deserve. No writer has penned a more admirable and compre- 
hensive account of the struggles and trials of this Saint than 
Archbishop Goodier, and what he says of St. John may well be 
taken as the clue to the entire life of the great mystic. ‘As he 
went along,’”’ says Goodier, “‘so heavily did blow after blow fall 
upon him, that he could only keep his balance by singing to him- 
self of the good that came out of his troubles.” 

Those who, like St. Teresa and St. John, try to effect reforms 
will usually find suspicion dogging their steps. People find it 
hard to believe in such sincerity, and start seeking ulterior mo- 
tives. They fight the reform with every available weapon. He 
was especially calumniated for the reforms he tried to achieve 
with the aid of Mother Anne of Jesus and St. Teresa, and soon 
his own Superiors:and brethren spoke of him as if he had lost his 
head. He was a disgrace to the Institution. He claimed to be 
more Catholic than the Pope. Scorn and ridicule were heaped 
on him. Finally he was seized and imprisoned. Every Friday 
he was brought from his cell to receive, before the community in 
the refectory, a publicly administered discipline on his naked 
shoulders. These scourgings were severe. The scars stayed with 
him for life. Other penances followed. He was kept on the stingi- 
est of diets. He was bullied by Superiors, even deprived of the 
Sacraments. The famous book he wrote, the ‘“‘Dark Night of the 
Soul’’—what a perfect title it furnishes for his life! His persecu- 
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tors argued that God did not ask for exaggerations, still less would 
He have them flaunted as ideals. John was therefore a conspira- 
tor who gathered followers through his example and burning 
words. John must be suppressed and taught his place. If neces- 
sary, his life must be shortened, for it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people that the whole nation might not 
perish. Thus did they reason. As if reasoning in human terms 
can gauge the divine valuations by which Saints are guided! 

Two years after this nine-month persecution, the Pope de- 
clared for the reforms proposed by St. Teresa. Soon afterwards 
she died, but John (“‘the half-man,”’ as she laughingly called him 
because of his dwarfish stature) felt the sting of jealousy aroused 
against him. Jealousy—that strongest incentive of weak souls, 
the ‘‘terrible affliction of serious people’’—led the offensive, and 
the “determination to misunderstand”’ once more got under way. 

At Toledo, he had learned through his imprisonment to sur- 
render completely all that nature could claim; now at Segovia 
where he was to undergo his real via crucis, he was to learn the 
surrender of his very soul. We follow the inimitable narrative of 
Archbishop Goodier: 

“The last ordeal was the worst of all. This soul of purest 
love was to be tried in a strange fire. Rome had intervened 
and brought peace to the distracted Order, but the Provincial, 
who had been overruled, could not and would not forgive the 
man who (as he thought) had outwitted him. Rumors spread 
about John. . . . Soon the charges were so vile and persistent 
that John was asked to defend himself. . . . For the sake of 
peace, said the Provincial, he was asked to lay aside his office 
and retire. He did as asked; he went into the desert of 
Penuela. But this only seemed to make matters worse; his 
retreat was taken as a confession; his enemies now had free 
scope and could say what they would; letters came to him 
from old friends and followers, crying shame upon him for 
his foulness of life and his hypocrisy. 

“From this time forward John never looked up again. For 
him there was no Resurrection and no Forty Days. A very 
few still believed in him, but the majority of his own brethren 
looked on him as something to be shunned, with whom, when 
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met, it was needfultobe prudent. It was even suggested that, 
for the sake of the reputation of the Order, he should leave 
the country. Meanwhile, alone in the desert, his health gave 
way beneath the burning summer sun. Fever came on; after 
he had endured it for more than a week, he crawled back to 
the shelter of one of the Carmelite monasteries, to be given 
the choice between Baeza and Ubeda. Baeza was one of his 
own foundations, and his memory was still venerated in the 
place. At Ubeda he was known to no one except the Prior and 
he had long been a pronounced enemy, being a man whom 
John had reprimanded once in former years, and who nour- 
ished a life-long resentment against John. The rest of the com- 
munity only knew John as the man with the bad name. John 
chose Ubeda. 

‘Here, as was to be expected, he was ill received. He had 
foisted himself upon the monastery; let him look to it. He 
was given a remote corner of the building, and there deserted; 
not a question was asked concerning his illness and needs; a 
few of the lay-brothers took pity on him; the Prior indignantly 
forbade anyone to go near him again. From time to time, he 
visited him personally, but it was only to taunt him with old 
grievances and to assure him that now he could have his 
revenge. 

“Meanwhile his malady increased. A doctor was sent for 
to bleed him; he was such a blunderer that once he cut the 
poor man to the bone. At length John said to the infirmarian: 
‘At midnight we shall be saying Matins in Heaven.’ When 
the clock struck twelve he cried, ‘Glory be to God!’ and passed 
away. The Prior and others were gathered around. The 
Saint had not passed his fiftieth year.” 


St. Jean-Baptiste Vianney 


Such treatment can assume the proportions of a well-organized 
persecution, as almost appears to have been the case with the 
Saint popularly known as the Curé of Ars, St. John-Baptiste 
Vianney. He was a slow and difficult scholar, and not precisely 
a polished cleric. But his insight into the souls of penitents was 
wonderful, and as this gift became known, people came from far 
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and near to obtain his advice, spiritual and material. Observers 
of the famous pilgrimages (as they were called) in the latter years 
of the Saint’s life tell how the church would be crowded with peo- 
ple waiting for confession, a few words of inquiry, with the hope 
of having their perplexities solved. In the earlier days, it was 
merely known that he attracted increasing numbers to his church 
to receive the Sacrament of Confession. Many pastors took this 
amiss, and, reluctant to have their parishioners go to another 
church, reflected aloud for all to hear about the boorishness and 
stupidity and lack of learning of the Saint. For nearly ten years 
he was criticized, insulted, suspected, calumniated, and threat- 
ened with the utmost violence. Everything possible was done 
to make him weary of his saintly habits, shackle his apostolate, 
and ruin his good works. Many of his detractors disparaged him 
in perfectly good faith, with real ardor, thinking they were thus 
rendering a real service to heaven. The various clerics expatiated 
endlessly on the dangers of seeking advice from a person not 
qualified to dispense it properly. Many curés forbade their 
parishioners to go to confession at Ars, threatening to refuse them 
absolution if they did so. In later years St. John Vianney him- 
self said: ‘Those were the days when they let the gospels rest on 
the altar and preached on me. I was their text.” 

The pilgrims still came. The Saint’s brethren in the ministry 
resolved to stop the increasing stream by appealing to diocesan 
authority; malevolent reports went to the bishop, and the most 
influential priests sent a collective letter denouncing the Saint’s 
injudicious zeal and grave incapacity. Declaring that ‘‘the Cross 
is a gift of God to His friends,’ the Curé bore official harshness 
and mortifying trials with perfect resignation. ‘We must ask 
to love crosses,” he said in later years; ‘‘then they will become 
sweet.” 

He was slandered and contradicted and criticized mercilessly 
for ten years, and during five of them he admitted the trials were 
almost more than he could bear. The world joined his brethren 
in persecuting him with prejudice, and jealousy, and hatred hard 
to understand. First, his ignorance was derided, then his morality 
was shamefully befouled. Each morning that he opened his rec- 
tory door, he found libels pasted on it, accusing him of having 
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spent the night in debaucheries such as only the most depraved 
and miserable minds could have conceived. Through fasting 
and overwork and ascetic exercises the Saint had exhausted his 
body (the ‘‘Brother Ass” as St. Francis called it), so that his 
physical appearance indicated the burdens he piled on himself. 
Calumnies attributing to him the most disgusting excesses were 
spread about, “piling Pelion on Ossa.” Not a word of reproof 
or denial passed the Saint’s lips. He even rejoiced at this malign 
treatment, “‘seeing in the condemnation of the world the blessing 
promised by heaven.” 

Many of the judgments passed upon St. John-Baptiste Vianney 
by his brethren were caught up and passed on to others by the 
parishioners who heard them. This reminds us forcibly of the 
carefulness we must impose on ourselves when placed in any 
situation where our comments, unwisely rendered, might furnish 
food for idle tongues. It frequently happens that a curate is 
more popular than the pastor, and it is very easy for the curate’s 
remarks to add to the dislike or dissatisfaction that certain 
people have against the pastor. Again, it is quite possible that 
tales are carried to the pastor about a curate, and his remark con- 
cerning the latter, imprudently and hastily spoken, may be used 
destructively. This applies to the relations of any superior and 
any subject. 

Sometimes too a cleric in good standing may express an opinion 
of a confrére in such sanctimonious, unctious terms that his ver- 
dict is deemed unprejudiced, and his hearers fasten on the damn- 
ing dictum as an unbiased view. The invidia clericalis is always 
glad of such choice morsels. 


St. John Chrysostom 


Among the heroic champions of the Faith in the olden days, 
St. John Chrysostom, the Golden-Tongued, suffered through such 
detraction at the hands of lesser men. The Empress Eudoxia was 
not personally such a wicked person, but when the Saint started 
to crusade against the vice prevalent at the royal court, she 
allowed herself to be influenced by the court bishops, who were 
fearful that their prestige would be dimmed. The Saint was 
banished. On his recall the intrigues against him began anew, 
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and, treated with every indignity, he was once more driven into 
exile. His life was one long cross, caused by the jealousy of 
false brethren; whatever humiliations and trials came his way, he 
bore with unflinching fortitude. 

The mention of the Empress Eudoxia reminds us of the charges 
that often arise in connection with even the most saintly men, 
concerning their relations with women. Senseless? Stupid? Un- 
proved? Absolutely! But the world does not care so long as it 
is a piece of sensational and highly-spiced detail that can be re- 
tailed from one to another. 


Father Damien 


Take the case of Father Damien, the Hero of Molokai. Here 
was a man who in sight of the whole world had “shut the door 
of his own tomb behind him.’’ Could there be any misinterpreta- 
tion of such lofty motives as impelled this hero? Yet he was 
not cold in his grave before the calumnies began. Most fortun- 
ately the chivalrous Robert Louis Stevenson was at hand to re- 
fute the very first defamer, the Rev. C. Hyde, a Presbyterian 
minister. The classic ‘(Open Letter’ underlined every point; 
it took up every charge and cleared them off the record forever. 
‘Damien was dirty, coarse, headstrong, not pure in his relations 
with women, lived like a Kanaka, etc.’’ These were some of the 
statements that a newspaper could print about a man whose 
self-sacrifice and generosity should have been beyond the shadow 
of the slightest doubt. As though, if Damien had been morally 
depraved, he would have found it necessary to live among leprous 
people, and seek leprous women for his companions! What depths 
of stupidity such slanderers sometimes reach, in inventing their 
filthy so-called ‘‘facts’’! 


St. Gerard Majella 


In such cases, it is so easy to accept unproved charges even 
against a member of one’s own community! The mere linking 
of such infamy to a name is enough to set many pious souls off. 
St. Gerard Majella had at least one trial of this nature. When a 
woman of low character went to St. Alphonsus and accused_St. 
Gerard of being the father of her child, the Founder of the Order 














did not give full credence to the charge, but because St. Gerard 
would not defend himself in the face of such an odious slander, 
he was deprived of Holy Communion for nine months and for- 
bidden communication with the outside world. Some of the 
Fathers urged Gerard to defend himself, for they could not bring 
themselves to believe the tale. The Redemptorist Rule forbade 
such defense. All Gerard would say was: ‘God is in heaven. 
He will provide.”” And indeed later the persons instigating the 
slander wrote to deny their former lie and declare that they must 
have been incited by the devil. 


American Examples 


Yes, America has contributed its examples of what the poison- 
ous tongue can do. In 1830 Newman exclaimed: ‘Alas! there 
is no calumny too gross for the credulity of our countrymen, no 
imputation so monstrous which they will not drink up greedily 
like water.’’ America has not been behind England in this regard, 
and as far back as 1844 we find examples of the prejudice and 
anti-Catholic hatred which made feverish use of those staple 
weapons of the bigoted and ignorant. Father Roman Weinzaepfel 
was the victim offered up to a public opinion distorted and biased 
beyond belief. Ordained in 1840, he was left in charge of a vast 
mission territory, extending from the Ohio River to Vincennes 
and even into Illinois, while his Superior went to the East on an 
extended fund-collecting tour. In 1842, Father Roman had oc- 
casion to assist in patching up the scandal of a certain marriage. 
The woman, nominally a Catholic, had married a man named 
Schmoll. Later, the husband instigated her to assert that the 
priest had taken liberties with her, of an immoral nature, when 
she approached the Sacrament of Penance. Later admissions 
proved this was deception, pure and simple. Father Roman, 
however, was arrested, jailed, and underwent a veritable ordeal 
that lasted for two years, while the case was repeatedly adjourned 
and prolonged and debated, apparently without any hope of its 
end in sight. At times Mrs. Schmoll contradicted herself so 
plainly that even the lawyers laughed at her testimony. Mobs 
invaded the courtroom at various times, and it was necessary for 
Father Roman to have a strong escort more than once. Finally 
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in 1844, upon the perjured testimony of Mrs. Schmoll, the 
priest was found guilty of rape, and sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary. Even the blacksmith who fastened on the handcuffs 
did not believe the priest was guilty, and the warden who ad- 
mitted the party to the jail declared disgustedly to the sheriff: 
“You should have brought the judge, not the priest.” Father 
Roman was offered chances of escape, but refused, stating he 
would not transgress the law. The Catholic priests of the diocese 
assembled in Synod sent him a letter of esteem. Bishop Flaget 
and Dr. Spalding visited him. Father Larkin brought him Com- 
munion weekly. Archbishop Blanc insisted on selling his gold 
pectoral cross and chain to help defray the trial costs. Hundreds 
of Protestant women petitioned the Governor against the defa- 
mation of the priest by such a character as Mrs. Schmoll. 

The direct intercession of President Polk’s wife finally won the 
release of the imprisoned missionary. Not long after Mr. Schmoll 
betrayed the fact that he had fabricated the entire tale. Sworn 
affidavits were secured from witnesses, and thus the story was 
eventually branded as a lie. At the funeral of Father Roman in 
1895, Bishop Chatard pontificated and he spoke on a peculiarly 
appropriate text: “Thou hast preserved my body from de- 
struction, from the snares of an unjust tongue, and from the lips 
of them that forge lies, and in the sight of them that stood by, 
Thou hast been my helper’’ (Ecclus., li., 3). 

It was only a few decades ago that Father F. Matkowski, a 
young and zealous priest in Michigan newly assigned to a parish, 
found such appalling and depraved conditions that he had no 
other way of combating them except from the pulpit, inveighing 
in fierce denunciations against the vice and immorality and 
drunkenness rampant in the parish. The individuals who were 
the hardest hit sought revenge and induced the priest’s servant- 
girl to prefer charges of immorality against him. They showered 
money and gifts and promises of future wealth on the wretched 
woman. The bishop believed her story and suspended Father 
Matkowski from his parish and from all sacerdotal faculties. For 
ten years this poor man was despised by his brethren, insulted 
by the common people, even seemingly forsaken by God. He 
suffered the direst poverty, and lived like a beggar. He was 
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ranked with Judas, the apostle who had betrayed the divine trust. 
Then came the day when the servant-girl lay on her death-bed, 
and, overcome with remorse, she sent for her pastor, Father 
Kaminski, and poured forth her tale. ‘What can I do to make 
amends?” she asked. Her confessor’s lips were sealed. He urged 
her to tell the tale to witnesses, and make some atonement 
through a public retraction. Five reputable and honorable people 
were summoned, and before them the story was duly committed 
to writing and signed and sealed. One copy of this document was 
affixed to the door of the church whence Father Matkowski had 
been expelled; another copy was sent to the newspaper for publica- 
tion. The bishop heard the story, came to the vindicated priest 
and fell on his knees before him, acknowledging his grievous error. 
The first free parish available was offered to the persecuted priest, 
but Father Matkowski had undergone such trials and sufferings 
that his health was shattered and he died soon after. All this 
happened within the memory of living men. 

Bishop John Nepomucene Neumann of Philadelphia, a Re- 
demptorist in charge of the Province of Pittsburgh, later Rector 
of Baltimore, was even deposed because of calumnious unproved 
charges. His innocence later came to light. And perhaps you 
have heard of Father de Smet’s trials, of how his own brethren 
and even Superiors hurled false accusations at him. Here is an 
excerpt from one of his letters, in which he addresses Bishop van 
Velde: ‘“‘When you were my Superior, you often reproached me 
for being too easily affected and discouraged by things said in 
my disfavor, and I knew you were right. Again I am being 
criticized and am completely crushed by the disapproval that 
comes from the highest authorities, for not only are the accusa- 
tions false, but the consequences of this will be the abandonment 
of a large number of the Indians for whom I would gladly sacrifice 
the remainder of my life.” The specific charges were that he 
reported fantastic things so that the men following him were 
bitterly disappointed and misled, and that he compromised the 
future of the missions by giving too generously to the Indians, 
and making promises he could not keep. It is hard to bear such 
accusations, especially when they terminate, as so many of them 
did, in punishment or discharge or deposition from office. The 
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more ardent the missionary, the less he is understood; that seems 
the rule. 

I think in this connection of the Jesuit apostle of the Southwest, 
Father Eusebio Kino, who had civil as well as ecclesiastical au- 
thorities ‘‘on his neck,” claiming he falsified reports, and mis- 
represented the true picture of conditions. Father Kino denied 
everything for fear that his Indians would suffer, but labored on 
with greater zeal than ever. 

In how many instances can mistrusted brethren apply to them- 
selves the words of Bishop England, who in an intimate letter 
gives us a glimpse of how even bishops are not free from their 
detractorsin high places. Hetells bitterly how he found himself ‘‘in 
the midst of persons who watch us with the keen steadiness of the 
lynx, initiate themselves into our affairs with the cunning of the 
serpent, and whilst they appear to possess the meekness of 
the dove, resist us with the nerve of the lion; and whilst they 
injure us, they defame us, and publish to the world that they 
only act in self-defense against irreligious and unprincipled ag- 
gressors.”” Incidentally, this same champion of the Church was 
denounced by a brother-bishop (Conwell) in sharp terms: “I 
cannot have a good opinion of Bishop England and his motives 
after past experience. . . . Such ill designs as I consider Bishop 
England to be meditating.”’ Around the time of this statement, 
Bishop England wrote an open letter to clear up certain points 
that had become confused in people’s minds, and in it he laid 
down the proper rule for the attitude to be adopted by all men 
laboring under such clouds of suspicion: ‘“‘Never to sacrifice 
principle—but to be ready to sacrifice myself.”’ 


St. Vincent de Paul 


Again and again we read in the papers of cases of circumstantial 
evidence which puts a man in the electric chair or fixes guilt irrevoc- 
ably on one individual or another. The train of reasoning that 
leads to such a judgment pronounced on a man is something like 
this: ‘““This deed was performed; no one could have done it but 
this man—ergo, he is the guilty party.” 

There is an interesting story told about St. Vincent de Paul, 
which bears on this point. In Paris, the Saint shared his lodgings 
with a judge. This man had put his money in a cupboard, and 
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one day on going out he forgot to lock the cupboard. That same 
day St. Vincent had to stay in bed, being ill. A messenger boy 
brought him some medicine. Opening the cupboard to procure 
something, the boy saw the money, took it, and went off. The 
judge returned, found his money gone, and accused the Saint of 
stealing it, abusing him roundly. The Saint was unmoved by all 
his insults, said he knew nothing of it, and that God knew the 
truth. The judge spread the calumny everywhere. The Saint 
kept silent and let him talk. Six months later, the thief, being 
in danger of death, confessed the crime and sent word to the judge 
that he had stolen the 400 crowns involved. Consider the shame- 
stricken plight of the judge. He sat down and wrote a letter to 
the Saint, asking his forgiveness, offering to come in person, if 
necessary, and beg his pardon on his knees. In later life, St. 
Vincent used this very story in his conferences, talking of his own 
part in the episode as a third person who had thus learned to leave 
to God the task of justifying those who were placed in difficult 
positions through misunderstanding or false accusation. Of 
course, the Saint was the ‘‘only person”’ who could have done it! 
How often have such rash judgments been formed! Malicious 
surmises, fine-spun speculations, poisonous inferences—with how 
many deft tools does the devil achieve his object! 


Cardinal Newman 


Ask any convert, especially such as has later become a priest 
or Religious, how much he has had to undergo. Even admitting 
that the zeal and fervor of the convert often make him display 
his new-found faith with excessive and curious devices, it is cer- 
tainly true what we read in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 16): 
“I will show him how great things he must suffer for My name’s 
sake.”” This is what Our Lord said to Ananias, when He bade 
him seek the man ‘‘named Saul.’’ Surely that promise is peculi- 
arly, appositely, framed for all converts. 

John Cardinal Newman’s long “penance of slander and un- 
popularity”’ (to use his own words) was drawn out for thirty years. 
This was the price he had to pay for the principles dear to his 
heart. Even his friends were reported to consider him a hard man 
tofathom. “J. H. N. isa queer man; whocan understand him?” 
wrote one. Towards the end of his life the rumor spread that he 
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regretted ever leaving the Church of England for the Catholic 
Faith. The tale reached such a wide circulation that he was com- 
pelled to send a formal denial to the newspapers. Newman him- 
self enumerated some of the “‘words of distrust and opposition” 
spoken against him. “I am untrustworthy; I am strange; odd; 
I have my own ways and cannot get on with others; something 
or other is said in disparagement.’’ In his journal he states: 
“To all appearances they have succeeded in destroying my use- 
fulness; . . . converts, persons, inquirers ... are stopped by 
some light or unkind word said against me.’”’ Even his Superiors 
at Rome did not grasp his motives or theories or powers. The 
Holy Father himself asked Newman why he desired to be made 
Superior-General of the two Oratories in England. Newman 
never even dreamed of such a thing! He remarked on this in his 
writings, declaring how clearly it demonstrated that “hidden 
tales were circulating against me.” 

Misunderstanding and distrust and jealousy are hard enough 
to bear. We have encountered one example after another which 
demonstrated that. But how it hurts when the very ones who 
were recipients of benefactions turn their evil tongues against us, 
their benefactors. Shakespeare wove an entire play, ‘‘King Lear,” 
about the theme of ingratitude, ‘‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” 
Jesus cured the lame, the halt of speech, the blind, but at His 
dying hour found none toattend Him. We, as priests or Religious, 
may some day be in a similar position; we too may get insolence 
and mistrust and slanderous talk from those we have aided. When 
that happens, just reflect on the life of St. John of God, who was 
accused by the very ones he lifted from the gutters and slums and 
placed in his hospital. They charged him with being lascivious, 
and unjust; they called him an embezzler and a thief. The very 
women whom he had rescued from lives of shame were the worst 
in inventing venomous calumnies. To one of these who led all 
the rest, St. John gave two silver coins, inviting her with a pleas- 
ant smile, to go forth into the streets and tell all the world the 
evil things he had been doing. 


Lorenzo Scupoli 
One of the most splendid and ideal spiritual works ever written 
is, no doubt, ‘Spiritual Combat,’’ but how many know the true 
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story of the man who wrote it, Lorenzo Scupoli? For over three 
hundred years, this little handbook has been one of the most valu- 
able in the entire library of asceticism. St. Francis de Sales was 
proud to state that he had carried it for eighteen years in all his 
comings and goings, and when his friend, the Bishop of Belley, 
asked him what he used for a spiritual guide, he drew ‘Spiritual 
Combat” from his pocket and replied: ‘Since my youth I have 
used this book, and next to God it has taught me all I know in the 
spiritual exercises of the interior life. When I studied in Padua, a 
Theatine Father gave it to me; I have never needed any other. 
The author’s name is not mentioned, . . . only his Order is given.” 

The Theatine who gave him the book was the author himself! 
Such was Scupoli’s humility and abnegation that legend tells how 
he walked in the garden with St. Francis while the latter praised 
the unknown author’s acumen and sweet clarity, and never ut- 
tered a word to reveal who had written the book! 

Scupoli entered the household of St. Andrew Avellino in Milan 
in 1578, and was aiding many souls on the way to perfection, when 
his blameless life was ruined through the whispered tale that he 
had used the Sacrament of Penance to cloak illicit dealings with 
a woman penitent. His usefulness as a priest was gone. He was 
suspended from all confessional work. The Lord had permitted 
this awful accusation to be levelled at him, and so Scupoli left 
behind the work he had been doing in Genoa and Milan, and per- 
mitted himself to be imprisoned, more or less, for the next twenty 
years in the Convent of St. Silvester at Rome, and later in 
Venice. It was at this time that he wrote, from the fullness of 
experience, “Spiritual Combat.’”’ From time to time he visited 
Padua, where he met the young Francis de Sales. Around 1599, 
he returned to Naples, and in 1610 he died in the same house 
where he had donned the garb of a Theatine. “Spiritual Com- 
bat” appeared in 1589 and went through countless editions even 
during Scupoli’s life; it has been translated into every known 
language. 

Think of the profound spirituality of the man, his genuine 
humility. All those long years he never tried to exculpate him- 
self, but sought only to advance his spiritual state, writing for the 
benefit of generations tocome. On her deathbed the lying woman 
who had defamed Scupoli confessed how she had been instigated 
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by others. By the time that this proof of his innocence came to 
light, however, the entire “Spiritual Combat” had already been 
launched into the world, where it has since served as a beacon on 
the road to perfection for hundreds and thousands of Religious 
and lay people. Would this book ever have been written, if 
Scupoli had not been driven into disgraced retirement? 

Every generation of priests and missionaries and Religious 
(men and women) has in its maturity found this little book a real 
guide to the spiritual life, a handbook on the way to perfection. 
It has taught countless souls how to prepare for the fight, just 
how to make ready for the spiritual combat. It could not bring 
home to us a more striking thought than this, that ‘‘no flower 
can bloom in Paradise which is not transplanted from Geth- 
semane.”’ 

In the natural realm, there is a close similitude to be noted 
in this connection. When certain rare species of oysters are 
handled grossly and an acid irritant injected into their very core, 
they build up about that injured spot the most brilliant and 
diamond-hard substance they can contrive: layer on layer of 
nacre. Thus too with choice souls; the pearls of their trials and 
anguishes would not have been preserved for the world if it were 
not for the rough and alien onslaught of the world, the incentive 
of sneer and slander. 


The Divine Model 


We have seen what various ways of defamation and slander and 
calumny may be used against the elect of Christ. We have ob- 
served that the more eminent we stand in the eyes of the world, 
the more apt are we to have mud thrown at us_ Let us be mind- 
ful of this, so that, should our time come to bear such mistrust 
and slander, we shall accept all, as Christ accepted it, in silence 
and without complaint. ‘The servant is not greater than the 
Master”’ (Matt., x. 24). Our Lord Himself said: “If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow Me” (Matt., xvi. 24). He knew what vile and suspi- 
cious rumors would be disseminated to crush and torment His 
faithful disciples. Shall we not, likewise, be willing to tread the 
way of the cross with Him? Let us be strong and bear such mis- 
representations and calumny bravely. 
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This is one of the most splendid lessons the Son of Man gives 
to clerics and Religious, men and women: ‘Jesus autem tacebat’’ 
(Matt., xxvi. 63). It is remarkable that all four Evangelists 
unite in reporting this august moment at the tribunal, when 
“Jesus held His peace.” Each Evangelist draws attention to this 
moment emphatically. What finer example to follow than that 
of Him who abandoned Himself unreservedly and completely to 
God, knowing that sooner or later His innocence would be made 
known to the world? There are priests and Religious who are 
anxious on the slightest provocation to orientate their estimation 
in others’ minds. They cannot abide the thought of being mis- 
interpreted by others; they are up in arms to resist, to demand 
satisfaction; they are eager to start demolishing the false opinion 
another one has of them; they cannot permit humans like them- 
selves to have the human failing of misjudging and misunder- 
standing. 

Jesus was misunderstood, as no other man was ever misunder- 
stood. His actions were misinterpreted as no other man’s actions 
were ever misinterpreted. He rebuked the leaders of the Jewish 
nation for their hypocrisy and greed for gold, and they retaliated 
by accusing Him of intriguing secretly with Rome and the other 
enemies of the land. He “went about doing good’’ (Acts, x. 38); 
He healed the sick, made the lame to walk and the blind to see, 
raised the dead to life. And what was the interpretation put on 
these divine deeds? He was accused of being in direct collusion 
with the devil. Yet, all His miracles were wrought to aid suffer- 
ing humanity, to induce men to see and believe His divine powers. 
Of such stuff were the accusations that brought Him to the Cross. 

No finer model can we resurrect from the pages of the past, 
from the living thought of the present, than that scene of the 
Gospel where the King of the World stood silent before the world 
that would not and could not understand His motives, and was 
convinced of His criminality and insanity: ‘‘Jesus autem tacebat.”’ 
We too are to follow in His footsteps; each of us should be an 
“alter Christus.’’ Let us start then with this first great lesson 
of the Leader. Let us, too, when misjudged and misunderstood, 
simply be silent and pray, for thus shall each of us, denying him- 
self that voluble vice of the tongue, become a perfect man, be- 
come indeed “‘another Christ.”’ 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS WoywobD, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties for Crimes of Violence 


Persons who lay hands on themselves shall, if death ensues, be 
deprived of ecclesiastical burial in accordance with the precept of 
Canon 1240, §1,n.3. Ifthey do not die, they shall be barred from 
legal ecclesiastical actions, and, if they are clerics, they shall be 
suspended for a period of time to be determined by the Ordinary, 
and deprived of benefices or offices to which the care of souls in 
either the internal or external forum is attached (Canon 2350, 
§ 2). 

Suicide is a crime against the law of God firmly engraved in 
human nature, by which the Creator has given the human mind 
so great a desire for life that a human being instinctively seeks to 
escape any danger to his life. Apprehension of danger and en- 
deavor to get away from the dreaded evil are almost simultaneous. 
Because of the universal experience that man instinctively flees 
from every perceived danger to his person, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a normal human being can deliberately take his own 
life. Even if one concedes that circumstances can arise under 
which death seems preferable to life (e.g., extreme mental or bod- 
ily suffering from which there seems to be no other escape than 
through death), there is nevertheless such attachment to life in 
human nature that one to his last breath hopes for a change to the 
better. A Christian who firmly believes that God alone is Master 
over life and death, and who knows that all pain and suffering 
can be turned to great benefit for his soul through suffering for 
and with Christ, receives great strength in the trials of life against 
temptation to end his misery by suicide. 

There can be no criminal suicide unless the person has the 
normal use of his mind and deliberately takes his own life. Be- 
cause of the natural attachment to life, it is difficult to understand 
that a human being in full possession of his mental faculties can 
take his own life. There is no doubt that unusually heavy blows 
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of misfortune can upset the nerves to such an extent that a person 
does not have full control over himself; and when the idea of 
suicide occurs to him in those moments he may not have suffi- 
cient mental power to resist the temptation. 

Deprivation of ecclesiastical burial is the penalty for criminal 
suicide. Under the principle of Canon 2200, § 2, one must hold 
that, where there is an external violation of law, it is presumed 
that the act was guilty and that the person is liable to the penalty 
of the law until the contrary is proved. Evidently so, because 
the law must assume that persons are sane, know what they do 
when they violate a law, and become liable to the penalties of the 
law. Actually doubt as to whether the man or woman was sane 
at the time, is raised in practically all suicide cases. Canon 1240, 
§ 2, prescribes that the Ordinary be consulted if time permits in 
all cases in which it is doubtful whether a person is to be deprived 
of ecclesiastical burial, and that if doubt remains he should be 
given Christian burial in such a way that scandal is avoided. 
If the Ordinary cannot be consulted, the proper pastor of the 
suicide has the right and the duty to investigate the circumstances 
of the case and decide about Christian burial. If it remains 
doubtful whether the person was fully responsible, ecclesiastical 
burial should not bedenied. Bishops in allowing Catholic funerals 
in doubtful cases insist that the Funeral Mass be a Low Mass, and 
that everything be as simple and quiet as possible. Is there any 
foundation in law for these restrictions? There is reason for so 
doing in the very phrase of Canon 1240, § 2, which demands that 
scandal be avoided. Special marks of honor and distinction 
should not be given a person under those circumstances, for that 
would cause unfavorable comment by the people. Besides, that 
manner of acting is in harmony with a Decision of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda, May 10, 1898 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” VII, n. 4937), instructing the Bishop of Valleyfield. 
There was question of Catholics who had joined the Odd Fellows. 
If they because of sudden fatal illness are not able to make the 
formal retraction but have given signs of repentance before death, 
they may be given ecclesiastical burial, but ecclesiastical pomp 
and solemnity are forbidden. 

Another decision which deals directly with cases of suicide says 
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that the pastor must if possible consult his Ordinary. The rule 
is that those who killed themselves through despair or anger, 
provided these were not due to insanity, are not to be given ec- 
clesiastical burial unless they did not die instantly and gave signs 
of repentance. If it remains doubtful whether a person killed 
himself through sinful despair or insanity, ecclesiastical burial 
may be given, but pomp and solemnity of funeral services are 
forbidden (Holy Office, May 16, 1866; Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ IV, 
n. 993). 

The prohibition of ecclesiastical burial implies prohibition of 
Funeral Mass, any other funeral functions of the Church and 
Anniversary Mass, as is stated in Canon 1241. Private prayer 
of the faithful for such persons and private application of Holy 
Mass by the priest are not forbidden. 

Attempted suicide is made a distinct offense by Canon 2350, 
§ 2, with its own penalties, all of which are ferendz sententiz 
with the exception of the irregularity ex delicto (Canon 985, n. 5), 
which is incurred automatically. In order to constitute an 
offense, it must be certain that the attempted suicide was a 
gravely sinful act. If it remains doubtful whether the person 
was guilty or acted in a fit of insanity, the penalties of Canon 2350, 
§ 2, cannot be applied. For a cleric sinful attempt at suicide is a 
very serious matter, since the bishop is ordered by the law of the 
Code to suspend him for a period of time at his discretion and to 
deprive him of any benefice or office to which the care of souls in 
either the internal or external forum is attached. 


The Law concerning Duels 


Besides the penalty of Canon 1240, n. 4, persons who fight or 
merely challenge to a duel, or accept the challenge, or aid or favor 
it in any manner, or purposely are present as spectators, or per- 
mit it, or do not in so far as they can forbid it, automatically 
incur excommunication reserved simply to the Apostolic See, no 
matter what their dignity may be. The principals and their 
seconds are in addition automatically branded with infamy 
(Canon 2351). 

A duel is a prearranged combat between a pair or several pairs 
of fighters with agreement as to time, place, weapons, and other 
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details. As to the prohibition of Canon Law, it is considered 
essential that the weapons agreed upon are apt to kill or gravely 
wound or mutilate the combatants. The purpose or the reason 
for which the duel is fought is to settle some private quarrel or to 
show bravery. The prohibition against duels has nothing to do 
with combats such as we read of in history, where at the time of war 
the opposing armies chose a man from each side to engage in a 
duel to end the war. A notable example is that of David and 
Goliath. Duels for the settling of private grievances or for the 
demonstration of valor have been condemned by the Church as 
detestable abuses ever since the Council of Trent (1545-1563), and 
have always been punished with severe penalties. 

As to the history of duels, they seem to have been unknown 
among the Romans and Greeks, but they existed among the an- 
cient Gauls and Germans before their conversion to Christianity 
(cfr. Ayrinhac, ‘‘Penal Legislation,’’ n. 308). It is stated by some 
authors that Pope Nicholas I, in the year 867, forbade duels. 
However, the letter of Pope Nicholas to King Charles, part of 
which is printed in the Decretum Gratiani (c. 22, Causa II, Q.v) 
merely states that a duel cannot be fought for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the wife of Lothaire had been guilty of adul- 
tery. There is no general condemnation of duels in that letter. 
In the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX (cc. 1-2, de clericis pugnantibus 
in duello, lib. V. tit. 14), the penalty of deposition is decreed 
against a cleric engaging in a duel, and irregularity if a cleric or 
the one who fought in his name kills the other combatant. 

Tournaments in which men in armor contended on horseback 
with lances (called torneamenta or hastiludia), were forbidden by 
the Third Lateran Council under Pope Alexander III (Decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX, c. 1, de torneamentis, lib. V, tit. 13) because of 
frequent fatal accidents. Pope John XXII mitigated the regu- 
lation against tournaments, and allowed them on certain festive 
occasions provided proper safeguards were employed to prevent 
serious injury. 

Bull fights and fights with wild animals were forbidden by 
Pope Pius V in his Constitution ‘“‘De salute,’’ November 1, 1567, 
because of deaths and serious injuries caused to the fighters. 
The Supreme Pontiff decrees excommunication against the secu- 
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lar princes and other civil authorities who permitted those fights 
and against the secular and regular clergy assisting at them. Pope 
Gregory XIII by his Constitution ‘‘Exponi nobis,’”’ August 25, 
1575, mitigated the rule against bull fights for Spain and the 
Spanish possessions in reference to the laity. On January 13, 1596, 
Pope Clement VIII removed the penal prohibitions for the laity 
and the secular clergy. However, the Sacred Penitentiary on 
September 19, 1893, declared that priests are forbidden to be 
present at bull fights, even though there is a custom permitting 
their presence (Santi, ‘‘Prelectiones Juris Canonici,” lib. V. tit. 
13). 

The excommunication concerning duels falls on the following: 
(1) those who actually fight; (2) those who challenge, even though 
the duel is not fought; (3) those who accept the challenge; (4) 
those who help in any manner or encourage duelling; (5) those 
who are purposely present as spectators; (6) those who permit 
duelling or do not, in so far as they can, prohibit it. The duellists 
and their seconds automatically incur the infamy of law. The 
infamy of law entails irregularity ex defectu in virtue of Canon 
984, n. 5. 

Concerning the form of duels customary among German uni- 
versity students called Bestimmungsmensuren, there are three 
Decisions of the Sacred Congregation of the Council. In one 
of August 9, 1890, these fights were practically held equivalent to 
duels. When the Code of Canon Law was promulgated, the 
question was asked whether the 1890 decision remained in force, 
and the answer was that it did (February 10, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XV, 154). After this, efforts were made to show that 
these students’ duels were not fought with deadly weapons, and 
that the danger of severe wounding was guarded against to such 
an extent that dangerous injury was merely accidental. Never- 
theless the Sacred Congregation of the Council decided on June 
13, 1925 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 132), that they were duels in 
the proper sense of the term, and that the canonical penalties ap- 
plied to them. 

Boxing and wrestling which are quite popular sports in the 
United States and many other countries have some of the earmarks 
of duels. They have been criticized by some men as barbarous 
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practices and inexcusable risks to life and health. Inthe common 
estimation of mankind boxing and wrestling are not considered 
moral wrongs. The Church evidently does not consider those 
sports morally wrong, for it is unthinkable that with the wide- 
spread practice of them the Church would remain silent if she 
judged them to be morally evil. The fact is that many other 
sports, ancient and modern, offer as much risk to life and health 
as boxing and wrestling; some offer even greater risks. 

Under the former Canon Law persons who died in a duel or 
from a wound received in a duel were excluded from ecclesiastical 
burial even if they had given signs of repentance before death 
and had been absolved from the excommunication. The Code of 
Canon Law forbids ecclesiastical burial only when they have not 
given any signs of repentance, as is evident from Canon 1240. It 
is evident that those who die instantly during a duel, so that 
there is no possibility to repent, cannot be given ecclesiastical 
burial. 


Forcing Persons to Embrace the Clerical or Religious States 


Excommunication, not reserved, is automatically visited upon 
all persons, of whatever dignity, who in any manner force either 
a man to embrace the clerical state or a man or woman to enter a 
Religious organization, or to make Religious profession of solemn 
or simple, perpetual or temporary, vows (Canon 2352). 

The Council of Trent pronounced excommunication against 
all who forced women to enter a convent, or, supposing that they 
had entered of their own free choice but later on did not want to 
bind themselves by vows, forced them to make profession and bind 
themselves to the Religious life against their will. The same 
Council forbade under penalty of excommunication the preven- 
tion without just cause of any woman from embracing the Re- 
ligious life and from pronouncing Religious vows. Nothing is 
said by the Council about forcing men to enter the clerical or Re- 
ligious state. Canon 2352, however, forbids all persons to force 
men to enter the clerical state or to join a Religious community 
and to force women into Religious life against their will. The 
Code of Canon Law enacts no penalty against those who unjustly 
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prevent persons from embracing the clerical or Religious 
state. 

The term ‘“‘forcing’’ is taken in the widest sense in the Code, as 
is indicated by the phrase “quoquo modo.” In recent times the 
Holy See has enforced the freedom of choice of the clerical and 
Religious state by new and stringent measures. In the Instruc- 
tion issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments on De- 
cember 27, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 120), the Ordinaries are 
forbidden to confer major orders on the candidates unless before 
each major order they declare under oath that they are not urged 
by any sort of compulsion or force or fear to receive the sacred 
order, and that they do spontaneously desire and of their own full 
and free will wish to receive the same, because they know and feel 
that they are truly called by God. The candidates must further- 
more declare that they know fully all the burdens and other conse- 
quences which flow from the said order, and these they freely 
wish and propose to assume. They must declare that they are 
clearly aware of what the law of celibacy entails, and that they 
firmly resolve with the help of God to fulfill that law willingly 
and to keep it in its entirety until the end. 

For clerical Religious communities the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious issued an Instruction on December 1, 1931 (Acta Ap. Se- 
dis, XXIV, 74), commanding the Superiors of all Orders, Congre- 
gations and Societies to obtain from the candidates before subdea- 
conship a sworn statement to the same effect as the oath of secular 
clerics concerning their full freedom of choice, their knowledge of 
the obligations of major orders, etc. In Religious Orders of sol- 
emn vows the clerical students must take the oath before solemn 
profession. 


Penalties against the Crime of Abduction 


Men who, with a view to marriage or for the gratification of 
lust, carry off a woman by force or deceit against her will, or a 
woman of minor age who consents to elope without the knowledge 
or against the objection of her parents or guardian, are automati- 
cally deprived of the right to legal ecclesiastical actions, and 
shall moreover be chastized with other penalties in proportion 
to the gravity of their guilt (Canon 2353). 
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The Roman emperors of the second and third centuries decreed 
the death penalty against abduction. Later on the severe laws 
were not applied and the crime of abduction increased. New 
laws under Emperor Constantine and others attacked the abuse, 
and local Councils of the Church published ecclesiastical pen- 
alties against abduction (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, ‘(Jus Matrimoniale,”’ 
p. 366). The Justinian Code punished abductors and their 
accomplices with death and confiscation of all their property 
(cfr. Ayrinhac, ‘‘Penal Legislation in the New Code,’ n. 311). 
The laws of the Germanic and Frankish nations were less severe 
than the Roman Law against the crime of abduction. Wernz- 
Vidal are of the opinion that in the Western Church marriage be- 
tween the abductor and the woman subjected to such violence 
was since the ninth century forbidden permanently even if the 
woman was freed and afterwards was willing to marry her former 
abductor. There was no uniformity of practice in the various ec- 
clesiastical provinces as to the point whether the forbidden mar- 
riage, if actually attempted, was invalid or merely illicit. Pope 
Innocent III permitted the marriage between abductor and 
the woman if the woman consented to marry him—though she 
had been unwilling when first abducted. The Council of Trent, 
besides pronouncing ipso facto excommunication and perpetual 
infamy on the abductor and all his accomplices, stated very em- 
phatically that there could be no marriage contracted between 
him and the woman so long as she remained under his power 
(Session XXIV, Chap. 6, on Marriage Reforms). 

The Code of Canon Law did not retain the excommunication 
of the Council of Trent against abductors, but punished them by 
exclusion from legal ecclesiastical actions and left other pen- 
alties to the discretion of the Ordinary. As to the impediment 
of marriage arising from abduction, the Council of Trent and the 
Code of Canon Law agree that marriage is possible if the woman 
is freed from the power of the abductor and then freely consents 
tomarry him. Under these circumstances the impediment ceases. 

The abduction by deceit is held equivalent to abduction by 
violence. A man may persuade a woman to go with him to some 
place for apparently decent purposes, whereas he intends either to 
force the woman to marriage or to abuse her sexually. In Canon 
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Law such trickery is held equivalent to abduction. If aman induces 
a woman under twenty-one years of age (a minor in Canon Law) 
to elope for the purpose of marriage or the gratification of lust 
without the knowledge or against the objections of parent or 
legal guardian, the action is punishable as abduction; but if the 
young woman consented to elope for the purpose of getting mar- 
ried, the marriage would not be invalid for reason of abduction, 
because in Canon Law the consent of parent or guardian for the 
marriage of a minor is not required under pain of invalidity of the 
matriage. 


Offenses against Life, Liberty and Property 


A lay person who has been legitimately declared guilty of the 
crime of homicide, of kidnaping children of either sex under the 
age of puberty, of selling a human being as a slave or for any other 
evil purpose, of usury, robbery, theft under aggravating circum- 
stances changing the species of sin or ordinary theft in a very 
grave matter, of incendiarism or malicious and very grievous de- 
struction of things, of grave mutilation or wounding or violence, 
shall automatically be deprived of the right to legal ecclesiastical 
actions and of every position which he may have in the Church, 
besides the obligation of repairing the damages (Canon 2354, § 1). 

If a cleric has committed any of the crimes enumerated in the 
first paragraph of this Canon, he shall be punished by the ec- 
clesiastical court in proportion to his guilt with penances, cen- 
sures, deprivation of office, benefice and dignity, and even with 
deposition, if the circumstances demand it; if he has been guilty 
of culpable homicide, he shall be degraded (Canon 2354, § 2). 

The crimes enumerated in Canon 2354, § 1, when committed 
by lay persons are, as a rule, not prosecuted by the Church but 
left to be dealt with by the secular courts. The Church herself 
has authority to prosecute members of the Church who have been 
guilty of these or any other crimes, for the Code states in Canon 
2214, § 1, that the Church has the innate and proper right, in- 
dependent of all human authority, to punish her guilty subjects 
with both spiritual and temporal penalties. The reason is that 
the Church has its existence as an independent organization by 
the authority of Christ, and the government of the members of 
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the Church necessitates not only the legislative and judicial power 
but also the coercive power, for without the power to enforce the 
laws of Christian conduct efficient government is impossible. Or- 
dinarily the Church at the present time does not prosecute the 
lay members of the Church for the crimes enumerated in Canon 
2354, § 1, for as a rule all civilized nations sufficiently enforce 
public order and coerce the observance of the laws which deal 
with the crimes here mentioned. If clerics have committed any 
of those crimes, Canon 2354, § 2, prescribes that the competent 
ecclesiastical courts proceed against them and punish those who 
have been convicted in the ecclesiastical trial. 








Parish School Administration 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Grouping through Intelligence Tests 


“Homogeneous grouping, as we now have it, appears undesir- 
able. The measurement bases requisite for such grouping pre- 
suppose its major concern with the partial, academic phases of 
life. Acceptance of the philosophy that education is to concern 
itself with the whole child means rejection of a device which 
selects for consideration only certain of the individual’s abilities 
and traits. In the light of sound theory and science of education 
homogeneous grouping should not be employed. In the light of 
the evidence concerning the results proposed for grouping, it 
does not achieve those results. Tiierefore, the major conclusion 
is that homogeneous grouping is not desirable in our elementary 
schools” (Keliher, “‘A Critical Study of Homogeneous Group- 
ing,” p. 162). 


Dr. Keliher gives this rather startling condemnation of homo- 
geneous grouping as a general conclusion of her study. Adminis- 
trators and teachers generally will not agree with these findings. 
Homogeneous grouping has become in late years a fairly stan- 
dardized procedure in provision for individual differences. Some 
variety of ability grouping is widely used as one of the ways in 
which pupils are grouped for the purpose of effective learning. 
The verdict of the Thirty-Fifth Yearbook (1936) is more favorable. 
The members of the Committee presenting the Yearbook held 
divergent points of view as to the principles that should underlie 
grouping and its administration, but all the members believed in 
ability grouping. 

Dr. Coxe, chairman of the above Committee, concedes that no 
general plan or revision of education that claims to be suited to all 
children has offered a satisfactory program for adapting educa- 
tion to the great range of individual differences at all age levels. 
Students of the problem have discussed at great length the proper 
basis or bases for classification of pupils. Children do present 


problems of individual differences, and some provision must be 
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made for them. Correct educational philosophy must underlie 
the procedure. The various levels of learning ability demand 
adaptations of curriculum and teaching method. The correct de- 
termination of class groups is of vital importance. 

Group intelligence tests are the most frequently used basis for 
the formation of ability groups. In presenting the results of these 
tests we may use either the point score, the score yielded directly 
by the test, or the percentile score, the pupil’s place in the distri- 
bution of the scores of the group to which he belongs. Thus, if 
85 per cent of the scores are below his, a pupil is said to have an 85 
percentile score. The percentile score tells relationship, and is 
more meaningful than the point score. The absolute point score 
needs this interpretation. The publishers of group mental tests 
supply tables that furnish the mental age (M.A.) equivalents of 
point scores. A mental age of ten years means that the subject 
has the mental maturity of the average child of ten years of age. 
The intelligence quotient (I.Q.) is the usual criterion of classifica- 
tion. To obtain it we simply divide the pupil’s mental age by his 
chronological age. It is an index of his brightness. 

Authorities differ in their determination or their estimate of 
what is measured by intelligence tests. They do not agree even 
in the definition of intelligence. If we accept a given definition of 
intelligence, we may find that a given test does not measure it ac- 
curately. Much justification of intelligence tests, says Rock, is 
pragmatic rather than theoretical. We may concede that mental 
tests do measure to a certain degree ability to do school work, but 
we must seek further to determine their value as a procedure in 
the prediction of school success. Keliher claims that present in- 
telligence tests do not measure the range of abilities called upon 
even in scholastic lines. These abilities are highly specific and 
not measurable in a general sense. 

It is of importance to measure the intelligence test as a possible 
prediction of future success in school. Rock has made exhaustive 
investigations in determining the correlation between intelligence 
and school work. He concedes the unreliability of teachers’ 
grades or marks, but calls attention to the fact that semester or 
monthly grades involve a number of judgments and possess some 
reliability. In the departmental school the grades represent the 
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judgment of a number of teachers and hence rejoice in greater 
authority. He derived his estimate of mental ability from the 
Terman Group Test, but found that the average marks for all stu- 
dents did not indicate a very close relationship. Surprisingly, the 
correlation in the case of the girls was higher than in the case of 
the boys. Further analysis of this study, originally made by 
Ohison, revealed that the correlation with various subjects differed 
widely. Does this prove that intelligence tests are a better basis 
for grouping in some subjects than in others? 

To this question similar studies seem to give an affirmative an- 
swer. Thus, Shewman found correlations ranging from .18 to .70 
of intelligence with achievement in high school subjects. He con- 
cedes that school success and intelligence are related, but claims 
that many other factors enter into the determination of the pupil’s 
success in school. A similar study by Beals confirmed the find- 
ings of Shewman. There were wide variations in the coefficients 
of correlation, ranging from .15 to .52. Unzicker made use of the 
Otis Intelligence Test. This test yields an Index of Brightness, 
which is analogous, but not equivalent, to the more commonly ac- 
cepted I.Q. The coefficients of correlation between I.B. and 
school subject marks range from .34 to .47. 

The studies of research students seeking to determine the rela- 
tion of intelligence to school marks in a particular subject con- 
firm the findings of the studies so far presented. Summarizing 
these various independent studies, Rock has found a similar range 
in the coefficients of correlation: from .24 in English to .76 in 
Physics. Terman studied the relationship between I.Q. and 
school progress as measured by the number of subjects passed at 
the end of the first year of high school. He concludes that, while 
intelligence is of some importance in determining success or failure 
in the high school, other factors are of greater importance. Beals, 
after a similar investigation, came to the conclusion that the I.Q. 
is an index of expected progress, but that the possession of a high 
1.Q. is not a guarantee of normal progress, nor is the possession of 
a low I.Q. a certain indication of less than normal progress. As 
Rock puts it, we can determine the odds against normal progress 
for a given I.Q., but we need other data to select those particular 
students who are doomed to failure. 
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The average group intelligence test is concerned only with cer- 
tain categories of ability. The Terman Group Test presents ten 
such categories: Information, Best Answer, Word Meaning, Logi- 
cal Selection, Arithmetic, Sentence Meaning, Analogies, Mixed 
Sentences, Classification, Number Series. The responses in 
these ten categories are variously weighted and a separate score 
is found foreach. These scores are totalled, the total transmuted 
into an M.A. score, and the I.Q. is thence derived. The M.A. 
and the I.Q. both represent averages of different mental functions. 
Neither of these measures of intelligence tells us anything about 
the varied amounts of each specific ability that go into the total 
score from which the mental age is derived. Ina series of graphs 
Keliher represents the scores in the ten categories of children who 
made identical M.A. scores. It becomes quickly evident that 
children may attain the same M.A. score by various combinations 
of amounts of ability in specific traits. 

We need not know the maximum scores of the various cate- 
gories to appreciate the fact that there is a wide divergence among 
three children of identical M.A. scores when, in a given category, 
they made scores of 2,5and13. Three other children having the 
same aggregate score made respectively scores of 6, 10 and 16 ina 
given category. Keliher concludes: ‘“The assumption that two 
children of the same mental age are alike, and therefore require 
the same educational program, is thus fallacious.’’ She confirms 
these findings by presenting the divergent scores of numbers of 
children who made identical scores in a given category. Thus, 
10 children made identical scores in ‘“‘Information” (category 1); 
these ten children with an identical score in that category made 
identical scores in no other category. They ranged from 9 to 27 
in ‘Word Meaning,” from 4 to 18 in “‘Arithmetic,” from 3 to 20 
in “‘Sentence Meaning.” It becomes clear from this presentation 
that children who are alike in one ability may be widely different 
in a number of other abilities. The practical conclusion is that 
any system of grouping that is based solely on an intelligence test 
does not make it possible to realize the purposes of a grouping 
program. 

Does an average of certain mental capacities present an ade- 
quate picture of an individual? The findings just presented give 
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a negative answer; we cannot question that individuals are spe- 
cific among their own mental traits. A number of individuals may 
make the same composite score, but each one of the number may 
have, and likely does have, different specific abilities. Intelli- 
gence tests fail to take account of many factors making for this 
specificity in abilities. In each experience we may have in one 
person a changed individual interacting with a changed environ- 
ment. The peculiar and unique conditions of the environment 
influence behavior in any situation. We cannot guarantee a spe- 
cific mode of action in successive situations. A situation in which 
intelligence is intrinsically demanded may elicit a different sort of 
response from that recorded on paper. The postulated situation 
is not always similar to the testing situation. We do not ques- 
tion the reliability of a given test; all tests abstract only a limited 
part of the individual’s ability for measurement. Kelley ques- 
tions the assumption that there is a trait—for example, reading— 
varying from child to child. It may be a dozen traits erroneously 
called one. ‘“We assume,”’ he writes, ‘‘that tests as given by differ- 
ent teachers and at different times have called forth equal or ap- 
proximately equal effort; . . . that the sampling as drawn out by 4 
the test questions constitutes a fair sampling of ability. If we 
cannot avoid making these assumptions, we can at least pause long 
enough to steep our souls in the conviction that they are present 
and obscure our findings. If the pause is long enough and well 
spent, we may secure an estimate of the magnitude of the errors 
introduced.” 

Stenquist studied the variability of individual scores on five 
intelligence tests. These tests were given by the same examiner 
over a period of four weeks. For the five tests the average devia- 4 
tions in months were: 9.76, 10.7, 9.2, 7.0, and 9.6. Stenquist 
summarized as follows: ‘Twelve pupils out of thirty-three or 
about 35 per cent deviated on the average in the five tests, ten 
months or more... . If as many asa third of them may be approxi- 
mately a year older or younger mentally than a single test result 
shows; and if a few (here we have at least 6 out of 35 or some 15 to 
20 per cent) out of every class may be misplaced as much as three 
or more years, then our work is too unreliable to be used for classi- 
fication purposes.”’ We are inclinded to agree with Dewey that 
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the intelligence quotient as at present determined is at most an in- 
dication of certain risks and probabilities, giving a stimulus to 
more intimate and intensive inquiry into individualized abilities 
and disabilities. 

It is illuminating to consider the relation between the results of 
standardized educational tests and intelligence examinations. 
The use of objective examinations obviates in great measure the 
unreliability of the grades assigned by teachers. Gates found a 
correlation of .595 between school achievement as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Examination and mental age as meas- 
ured by the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon test. Gates 
made other studies of correlations between achievement and vari- 
ous measures of intelligence. In no case did he find a correlation 
greater than .44; the range was from .08 to .44. It is correct to 
note here that correlations are often determined under conditions 
which do not insure the maximum development of abilities. The 
lack of agreement between intelligence and actual achievement, 
says Rock, is not conclusive evidence of the undesirability of sec- 
tioning according to intelligence. Intelligence remains one of the 
most important single factors conditioning scholastic success. 

Breed and Breslich made a study of the correlation of intelli- 
gence and achievement in mathematics by groups of seventh and 
ninth grade pupils. Correlations ranged from .315 to .391. The 
authors comment as follows: ‘If these school-test results are 
accepted as valid measures of achievement, the composite-intelli- 
gence scores clearly do not constitute an accurate basis of classi- 
fication.”” They confirmed their findings by dividing the ninth 
grade pupils into three groups on the basis of their achievement 
in mathematics. When this was done, a displacement of 55 per 
cent of the pupils occurred, as compared with the intelligence 
grouping. 

Do the various tests of intelligence agree one with another? 
Are individuals assigned to the same ability sections when the re- 
sults of the tests are used for creating homogeneous groups? 
There is usually a large amount of displacement when the pupils 
sectioned on the basis of one test are resectioned on the basis of 
another. We do not find zero displacement, that is, the placing 
of individuals in like groups by successive tests. Nor can we be 
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sure that any current test is a criterion of absolutely correct sec- 
tioning. Brooks established the following three criteria of intelli- 
gence: First Criterion—Mean of intelligence rating on the nine 
group tests and the Stanford-Binet, each of the former weighted 
one and the latter weighted nine. Second Criterion—Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. Third Criterion—Mean of (a) mean I.Q. on nine 
group tests weighted 2, (b) I.Q. on Stanford weighted 2, (c) mean 
of intelligence ratings given by three teachers who taught pupils 
for five months in the junior high school. 

He then made a comparison of threefold sectioning by various 
tests with similar sectioning by these three criteria. He found 
that the Otis group test gave the highest percentage correctly clas- 
sified when compared with the first criterion. The closest agree- 
ment with the second criterion, the Stanford I.Q., was given by 
the National A test, closely followed by the Otis and Illinois. The 
rather involved third criterion found the Otis test in closest agree- 
ment. This test correctly classified 73.2 per cent on the basis of 
this third criterion. Summarizing, he found that according to the 
composite criterion the median error of the Haggerty, Terman, 
Illinois or National A is less than 6 points. Pairs of tests give 
more accurate I.Q.’s than are yielded by a single test, but some 
pairs of tests have larger median errors than the most accurate 
tests. In general, it can be said with Rock that with our present 
group tests only 50 to 75 per cent of pupils would be assigned to 
the same ability groups by independent sectioning on the basis 
of results from two different group tests of intelligence. 

This disagreement in the sectioning upon each of two tests is a 
function of the correlation between them. The coefficient of cor- 
relation between equivalent forms of a test, or between two ap- 
plications of the same test, is called the coefficient of reliability. 
This coefficient of reliability is seldom higher than .90. A test of 
this degree of reliability would allow in threefold classification a 
29 per cent displacement in a given group of pupils. Repeated 
testing increases the accuracy in the classification of pupils. Ob- 
viously we cannot here present data to show that improvement of 
the measurement of intelligence is secured through cumulative 
testing. 

In a study of cumulative testing Keys reaches the following con- 
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clusions: (1) “that prediction of the performance of individual 
pupils one year in the future, as based on the results of a single, 
current testing, is distinctly improved when the current findings 
are averaged with scores made on a parallel form of test given at 
any time within the past two years”’; (2) “‘that the period in the 
past on which it appears we may profitably draw for such averag- 
ing with the expectation of worthwhile improvement and a mini- 
mum risk of detriment is approximately two years.”’ He dis- 
counts the importance of weighting scores in such averaging. He 
tells us that the cumulation of test results is no magic wand; it can- 
not make a bad test good, but it can improve the reliability of both 
the poor and the good test. If we accept the findings of Keys, 
school administrators do well to give at least one intelligence test 
a year, and to use a cumulation of test records during the preced- 
ing two-year period in all measurement of intelligence and in all 
sectioning of pupils. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the distinction between 
the M.A. and the I.Q. These are the two most commonly 
used measures of intelligence, but they measure different phases 
of intelligence. Children in one M.A. group may vary as much 
as 40 points inI.Q. Allen compares grouping these two extremes 
to ‘‘a race between a thoroughbred and an ordinary saddle horse. 
Although at a particular time they may be neck and neck they 
are travelling at quite different rates, and so their equality is but 
momentary.’’ Good procedure will employ the mental age in de- 
termining grade status, and use the I.Q. only for sectioning into 
ability groups within the grade. 

Writers who place strictures upon the use of intelligence tests 
as a sole basis of grouping do not condemn all use of intelligence 
tests. There is a place for intelligence tests, if their interpreta- 
tion is kept strictly within the limits of the data they represent. 
We plead for more attention to the specific outcomes of these tests. 
Why give all attention to the averaged mental age? The intelli- 
gence test reveals capacity or ability in a number of categories, but 
little attention is given to the analysis of these categories in the 
study of the individual. We concede the general predictive value 
of the intelligence test. Its greatest value is the opportunity it 
affords for the analysis of the specific traits it measures. 








On Self-Defense 
By PETER LuMBRERAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


Case.—At the outbreak of the Spanish Revolution a number of 
people in Madrid fled to a hotel. Among them is a priest. Since the 
others consider his presence dangerous for all, they ask the proprietor 
of the hotel to put him out. On the proprietor’s refusal to do so, they 
themselves force the priest to go. Have they acted justly or unjustly? 


Statement of the Question.—It is a question here of a public 
hotel, one open to all seeking shelter, and not merely a special few. 

It is a question of a priest whom the Communists are pursuing 
to kill in hatred of the Faith. 

It is a question of a priest who, at the same time as the others, 
has sought refuge in the hotel, and it is only later that the others 
discover him to be a priest. 

It is a question of a priest who sought refuge in the hotel and 
wishes to remain because otherwise it would be impossible for him 
to save his life. 

Lest the case be complicated by difficulties, it is a question of 
force used by the other refugees, twenty in number, none of whom 
is of special importance to the community. 

The reason why these twenty refugees expel the priest is because 
of the danger of death that, with the priest, they would incur 
if he were found among them. This danger, however, is supposed 
to be more remote than the one to be incurred by the priest when 
put out. 

Principles for the Solution.—It is licit for one to defend oneself 
against an unjust aggressor, repelling force by force. 

An aggressor against whom it is licit to use force is not only one 
who formally (formaliter) unjustly attacks, but also one who so 
acts materially (materialiter); for example, an insane person 
who attacks someone may be repelled by force. 

If there is no unjust aggression, defense with force is unjust. 

Even in the case of unjust aggression one defends oneself il- 
licitly if wrong means are used. 

Application of Principles.—The priest in question is not an 
unjust aggressor if the right which he has to life remains not- 
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withstanding the right of the others to life; that is, if his own right 
is not overcome by the right of the others, to which it must give 
way. 

The priest’s right is not overcome by reason of the quality of 
the others. Is it because of their quantity or number? Here 
there is not a question of the good of the community, which each 
one is bound in legal justice to prefer to his own good. It isa 
question of the good of many; that is, of the rights of individuals. 
Since the rights of individuals are all equal, no one is bound to re- 
nounce his own right. 

The priest in the case retains his right to life. Remaining in 
the hotel, he makes use of his own right; in doing so he does in- 
jury tonoone. The danger, if such be imminent for the others, 
has its true cause not from the priest’s remaining but only from 
the malice of the persecutors. 

The others, therefore, cannot defend themselves from this 
danger by acting against the right of the priest. By remaining 
there the priest permits their danger; but he performs an act not 
in itself bad (by adhering to his own right of remaining in the 
hotel), the primary and intended effect of which is good (to free 
himself from danger). 

On the other hand, those who compel the priest to go out by 
force, although they only intend to free themselves from danger, 
are using bad means and acting illicitly by using unjust aggression 
against the priest who has the right to remain. It is only by 
means of this aggression that they secure their own safety. 

Solution.—Because evil is not to be done in order that good 
might follow, the other refugees, who by force put out the priest, 
act illicitly and unjustly, since they violate the right of another. 

Theologians certainly dispute whether or not it is licit to sur- 
render an innocent person, when a tyrant threatens the destruc- 
tion of a city unless this innocent person is given over to be killed. 
But what here gives the appearance of lawfulness is the right of 
the whole city, which surpasses the right of any single citizen. 
In our case, however, this apparent lawfulness is lacking. 

Finally, if it is only because of the presence of the priest that 
death is imminent to the others who have sought refuge in the 
hotel, these should go out of the hotel, and, without an equal 
danger to themselves, allow the priest to escape a greater danger. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest GraF, O.S.B. 
The Catholic Church in Poland 


The Great War, which was confidently expected to bring forth a new 
world from which war itself would be banished for ever, has proved as 
barren of good as from the beginning sensible men knew it would be. 
But at least one splendid result it has yielded, namely, the resurrection 
of Poland as an independent State, thereby undoing one of the most 
iniquitous political crimes in history. A glance at a map of Europe 
will show the importance of Poland, situate as she is between two 
States whose philosophy of life is diametrically opposed to the Christian 
conception of society. In these days one hesitates before one affixes 
the epithet ‘“‘Catholic” to any one country, but, confining myself to 
Europe, that noble title may be justly claimed by Ireland and Poland, 
for in both these countries, whose history offers so many tragic yet 
glorious parallels, the principles of the Catholic religion are held and 
practised by an immense majority of the people and, what is in a sense 
of even greater importance, they inspire the laws and the constitution 
of the State and the men who carry them into effect. 

An extraordinarily interesting article by Count Adam Romer, editor 
of Czas (Warsaw), which appears in Schénere Zukunft of November 7, 
supplies some remarkable information on the position of the Church in 
Poland. That blessed influence is very great indeed, although the 
Catholic leaders of Poland’s policy have always refrained from allowing 
any political party to pose as the mouthpiece of the Church. In other 
words, the Church is kept out of the strife of the parties, so that a 
citizen may belong to any one of these whilst remaining completely 
loyal to the Church. In the intellectual sphere, the pride of Polish 
Catholicism is embodied in the University of Lublin; in fact, by its 
organization on the grand scale and the up-to-dateness of its methods, 
that institution sheds lustre upon the whole of the Church’s activity, 
in the educational sphere, throughout the world. Nor does the Church 
content herself with the teaching and practice of the Catholic religion 
(which is obligatory in the State colleges), but she herself maintains a 
number of high schools and colleges of her own both for boys and girls. 
All the elementary schools have attached to them a catechist, who is, 
as a rule, the parish priest. In all Polish schools the fulfillment of the 
Easter duties is obligatory. The social services of the State, though 
these are also on the grand scale, are nevertheless greatly outstripped 
by the charitable undertakings of the Church. 
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It goes without saying that the Catholic Church makes the fullest 
use of the power of the Press. Thus, the Polish ‘Catholic Action’ has 
a remarkable weekly, Cultura (published in Posen), which serves as a 
platform for all outstanding Catholic writers or scholars of Poland. 
The Hierarchy has its own press agency, which provides the entire 
press with Catholic information and even with inspired articles. Each 
diocese has its own magazine. The Religious Orders also display in- 
tense literary activity, the Jesuits being in the van with two up-to-date 
publishing houses (at Warsaw and Krakow) which publish a number 
of papers and magazines, both learned and popular. All the activities 
of ‘Catholic Action” are centralized in the monumental establishment 
“Pius XI Catholic House’ at Warsaw, with its own cinema and a suite 
of magnificent halls for the holding of meetings, congresses, etc. 

In the sphere of the plastic arts and architecture, Catholics have not 
so far played an outstanding réle. However, the art of Poland springs 
for the most part from a religious inspiration. Whilst there are in 
Poland non-Catholic and even anti-Catholic publicists, writers, musi- 
cians, and so forth, there are no non-Catholic sculptors, painters, etc., 
of importance. Polish churches are, architecturally, largely under 
Italian influence. The Religious Orders which have returned to Poland 
since its restoration as a sovereign State, also display great activity 
in the sphere of architecture. In a word, Poland provides the world 
with a magnificent object lesson of the beneficent action of the Catholic 
Church in every aspect of human life, even the purely material one. 
Would the world would learn the lesson! 

In the issue of November 14, the same periodical draws attention to 
a charming inspiration of Polish piety and sympathy with the oppressed 
Christians beyond Poland’s eastern boundary. All along the frontier 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages are busily engaged in erecting 
a chain of chapels in the towers of which a light burns all night, thus 
rendering the sacred edifice visible from a great distance within Russian 
territory. The idea is to hearten their Russian co-religionists, in the 
same way as the sight of the lights of the distant shore puts fresh courage 
into the heart of the mariner who is tossed by the waves on a stormy 
night. 


The Sequence of the Requiem Mass 


The Dies ire is admittedly one of the jewels of the Latin liturgy. 
Moreover, since it is essentially a musical piece, those best able to 
judge are agreed that the melody which interprets the grand and awe- 
inspiring text is worthy in every way of the magic and music of the 
words. But who is the author of the immortal masterpiece? The 
honor of having composed it has long been ascribed to the Franciscan, 
Thomas of Celano, who lived between 1200-1260 or thereabouts. The 
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discovery of a Neapolitan MS. of the twelfth century not only puts 
Celano’s authorship out of the way, but it has also brought to light a 
text older than that of the existing MSS. In a paper on the subject in 
the October issue of Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales of Mont 
César, Louvain, Dom B. Capelle sums up the state of the question at 
the present moment. It would seem (1) that a shorter text, one slightly 
different from the one we are familiar with, existed already at the end 
of the twelfth century; (2) about the middle of the thirteenth century 
the present text is found in the Franciscan liturgy, and in view of the 
diffusion of the Order of Friars Minor, the Sequence obtained wide 
publicity. It is probably safe to say that Thomas of Celano did little 
more than adapt it for use in the Mass of the Dead, or, maybe, he ac- 
tively promoted its adoption. It is in somewhat the same way that the 
Anima Christi was long ascribed to St. Ignatius, who, as a matter of 
fact, merely popularized it, and the hymn Jesu dulcis memoria to St. 
Bernard, whereas the author is probably a Benedictine Abbess who 
lived a century or so before the Doctor Mellifiuus. 

The original text of the Dies ire ended at the line, Gere curam mei 
finis. What follows was added at the time of the revision and adapta- 
tion at about the middle of the thirteenth century, except perhaps the 
last line of all: Pie Jesu Domine, dona eis requiem! which may be of an 
even later date. That the linés which follow after the seventeenth 
strophe are an adventitious addition, is made evident from the sudden 
transition from a three-line strophe to a two-line one. From the line 
Lacrymosa dies illa, the poem assumes an entirely new character. Up 
till then there had been exclusively question of the world’s last day and 
the horrors that are to herald its approach and to accompany it. In 
the thirteenth century, when the hymn was embodied in the Mass of 
the Dead, it was felt that explicit reference should be made to the de- 
parted. Up till then, our hymn was mainly a supplication of the 
living, addressed to the Supreme Judge at the end of time. At the 
thought of the tremendous judgment on the last day, the sinner turns to 
the Judge imploring mercy. The later additions supplement these 
supplications, for they have in view those who, in reality, need no longer 
have any fear of the last judgment, since their salvation is assured, 
though their final happiness may be delayed. The whole composition 
is of strictly biblical inspiration, for if at the beginning the Sibyl is 
introduced, it may very well be that it was the need of a syllable rhym- 
ing with i//a that drove the author to the strange expedient. The whole 
piece is a model of that holy fear and humble confidence with which we 
mortals should raise our voice to God. 


~ 


More ‘‘Philosophy”’ a la Rosenberg 
Stimmen der Zeit of December discusses a new book by Dr. Rosenberg, 
the egregious “laureate” of NaziGermany. Whilst his ‘“‘An die Dunkel- 
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manner unserer Zeit’’ was aimed at the Catholic critics of his ‘‘Myth 
of the Twentieth Century,” the new work attacks the adherents of the 
Protestant Confessional Church who, as the title suggests—‘‘Protes- 
tantische Rompilger’’—are accused of favoring union with Rome and of 
thereby betraying Luther. The Jesuit critic handles the new pro- 
duction in somewhat gingerly fashion. All the time one feels that he 
picks and weighs his words lest his article, or the issue of the Review 
itself, should not see the light at all,' for whilst the most outrageous 
attacks and calumnies of religion and the Church enjoy the most enor- 
mous publicity, the voice of the defenders of truth is muffled and in con- 
stant danger of totalsuppression. The new book of the man in charge of 
the geistig-weltanschauliche (spiritual world-outlook) education of Germany 
deals with the Old Testament, the doctrine of original sin, and what is 
called the cecumenic movement, that is, a real and widely spread ten- 
dency towards the reunion of all Christians. Under the first two heads 
Rosenberg gives a rehash of the misunderstandings, deliberate or due to 
ignorance, and the calumnies, which he first dished up in the ‘‘Myth.”’ 
However, that which really roused his ire and compelled him to write, 
is the cecumenic movement in which he sees a betrayal of Luther and the 
Reformation. This movement was born of the internal crisis of the 
orthodox Protestant bodies, which are aware that at the present time 
the very essence of their Christianity is at stake. The crisis has shown 
the need of authoritative guidance, with the result that many eyes 
turn Romewards even though they may not openly avow it. 

As for the prophet of the Nazi “philosophy of life,’ he bluntly re- 
jects all the essentials of Christianity, namely, the atonement, the 
resurrection and the ascension or at least maintains that these things 
are only esthetically valuable memories. Anyone who thinks other- 
wise and keeps to traditional Christianity is roundly reproached with 
putting obstructions in the path of “‘life.” If he resented the Catholic 
attack on his “Myth of the Twentieth Century,” Rosenberg is even 
more angered by the Protestant criticism; accordingly, he vents his 
spite in a truly choice sequel of opprobious invectives. Thus, he 
styles his opponents of the Confessional Church the “ecclesiastical 
Metternichs of our time’’ (p. 10), ‘“‘lifeless theologians,” ‘a degene.ate 
species of rabbis and Jesuits” (22). He reproaches them with “‘clerical 
domineering’; they are “‘bloodless but obstinate, blabbering monoto- 
nously like a Tibetan prayer wheel” (47). However, he is willing 
to concede that most of the parochial clergy, superintendents, etc., do 
not realize the consequences of their conduct. Gladly would he for- 
give them if only they would forsake the fatal ‘‘road to Rome,’”’ for then 


1 As a matter of fact a few days after these lines were written the Tablet 
(London) announced that Stimmen der Zeit has been suppressed by the secret 
police. It looks like a true case of ‘‘post hoc ergo propter hoc.” 
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the whole joint weight of the attack could be brought to bear against 
the Catholic Church. The latter is actually accused of treason; “‘in- 
ternational Rome”’ is accused of deliberately rousing the enemies of the 
German people against the Reich (54). Of the immorality 
trials, the blatant accounts of which horrified the world, the 
author has the face to say that “it was here that the German Press 
exercised the greatest possible restraint, reporting only a very few par- 
ticulars beyond the purely formal progress of the trials” (58). Rosen- 
berg complains of the universally hostile tone of Catholic polemists 
“to the rise of a new world” (58), but he has nothing to say of the tone 
adopted by those who attack Christianity. It has always been so— 
it is the poor lamb that muddies the brook from which the gentle wolf 
slakes his thirst. 


Brevities 


La Vie Spirituelle of November 1 has two papers by B. Lavaud, 
O.P., on the resurrection of the body, one being a popular exposition of 
the great dogma and the other a more technical discussion of the same 
subject. Whilst stressing the point that we must believe in the identity 
of our present body with that of the one that will be restored to us on 
the last day, the writer, who is also a sound theologian, wisely allows 
that for this identity it is not necessary that all the elements that have 
constituted our body should be gathered together once more; for, as 
not a few modern theologians hold, the soul by itself sufficiently as- 
sures the identity of our body—that is, this soul, already individu- 
alized by the fact that it has been the form of a particular body, will 
make the body to which it will be linked hereafter, its body—and hence 
our particular body, substantially identical with the body that re- 
entered into the elements out of which it was made. 

Civilta Cattolica of November 6 studies the new Constitution of the 
Irish Free State. The conclusion arrived at is that the Catholic Church’s 
teaching on the nature of the State and the Social Order forms the 
framework of that admirable document. All the great traditional 
theses, as stated in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, are em- 
bodied in it as the basis of the State. Ireland owed it to herself to have 
a Constitution wholly impregnated with the Christian spirit. A 
Catholic nation Ireland always was, but the new Constitution has made 
her also a fully constituted Catholic State. 

One of the most precious results of Biblical archeology within recent 
years is assuredly the series of finds which seem to prove up to the hilt 
that the huge pavement beneath the basilica and the convent of the 
Dames de Sion and the adjoining Franciscan church in Jerusalem is the 
lithostrotos (the stone pavement), where Pilate sat in judgment on Our 
Lord on the morning of the first Good Friday. The most recent dis- 
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covery was made in the course of the early Spring of this year. This 
consists of what must have been the guardroom near the inner entrance 
into the great courtyard. All around ancient games are scratched into 
the stones; one of them is the popular one of the basilicus, where we see 
a crown with many points in an upper square and a sword in one of the 
lower ones—on the one hand royal dignity, death on the other. On 
that fateful morning the soldiers off duty were perhaps passing the time 
in this game when all of a sudden the whole cohort was summoned to 
‘“chastize’” one who claimed to be a king. One of their familiar games 
thus prompted the treatment meted out by them to Our Lord. From 
the opening of the guardroom, now part of the narthex of the Basilica 
of the Ecce Homo, the soldiers watched the Saviour of the world as He 
passed from Pilate’s seat of justice over the huge pavement on to Cal- 
vary. That prince of biblical archeologists, Pére Vincent, O.P., of 
St. Etienne, Jerusalem, who reports on this fresh confirmation of his 
theory in the October issue of the Revue Biblique, justly remarks that 
“the silent voice of the ruins is here much more eloquent than any com- 
mentary.” 

In Etudes of November 20 we find an article of considerable interest 
on the Missions in the French Cameroons. In 1916 the colony passed 
into French hands. The last German Pro-Vicar Apostolic handed over 
his powers to Fr. Douvry; the German spoke but three words: ‘‘Save 
the Missions!’ Then silently the two men shook hands. Since then 
the number of conversions has grown and is growing with amazing 
rapidity. There are two dioceses, some 300,000 Christians, but a 
missionary personnel of barely 100. The harvest here is great indeed. 
Alas! that the supply of laborers should be so inadequate. 








Answers to Questions 


Difference between Custom and Law in the Church 


Question: There are undoubtedly many things which we do in our 
church activities that are matters of custom rather than law. Some of 
these things are neither forbidden nor prescribed in law; others seem to 
be against canonical regulations. What is the precise relation between 
custom and law? SACERDOs. 


Answer: In the beginning of the Catholic Church the disci- 
plinary life was necessarily governed by the gradual formation of 
customs. In some matters the Apostles acted jointly (as in their 
meeting at Jerusalem, usually referred to as the Council of Jeru- 
salem, Acts, xv. 6); on other occasions they acted individually, as 
when St. Paul wrote to the Church of Corinth: ‘‘The rest I will 
set in order when I come’”’ (I Cor., xi. 34). Authors on Canon 
Law are agreed that the Church took over the juridical institute 
of custom from the Roman Law. “Custom in the juridical his- 
tory of the Roman people is beyond doubt the first constitutive 
source of law, chronologically considered’ (Cicognani, ‘‘Canon 
Law,” p. 641). Writing long after the introduction of the writ- 
ten law of the Twelve Tables, Julian says: “‘An inveterate 
custom is rightly observed as law, and this is the law that is called 
law established by custom. For since the laws themselves are 
binding on us for no other reason than that they have been ac- 
cepted by the judgment of the people, so too those things which 
without any writing the people have approved will rightly bind 
all; for what difference does it make whether the people declare 
their will by vote or by acts?’’ (Cicognani, op. cit., p. 642). Em- 
peror Constantine in his Constitution addressed to Proculus, the 
Proconsul of Africa, writes: “‘Long-continued usage is of great 
authority, but not so great as to overcome either reason or the 
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law. 
When it is said that the Canon Law adopted the principle of 


custom from the Roman Law, one must bear in mind an important 

distinction between custom in the Roman Law and in Canon Law. 

In the Roman Law it is held that all laws oblige by the consent of 
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the people only, while it is erroneous to say that in the Church 
laws obtain their force through the consent of the members of the 
Church. The faithful have absolutely no voice in the making of 
church laws. By the institution of Christ the Church is to be 
governed by a sacred hierarchy. The Church differs essentially 
from all other human organizations in its form of government. 
Even in secular organizations known as States or countries, it is 
not true that all authority comes from the citizens of the State, 
who delegate their rights to certain legislators. If any human 
being is to have power over another, such power must come from 
God, for St. Paul says: ‘“There is no power but from God: and 
those that are, are ordained of God”’ (Rom., xiii. 1). Pope Leo 
XIII, in his Encyclical ‘‘Immortale Dei,” November 1, 1885, 
says: ‘‘In a society grounded upon such maxims (the absolute 
independence of each individual, liberty to do as he may choose, 
no man having any right to rule over other men), all government 
is nothing more nor less than the will of the people, and the people 
being under the power of itself alone, is alone its own ruler. It 
does choose nevertheless some to whose charge it may commit it- 
self, but in such a wise that it makes over to them not the right 
so much as the business of governing, to be exercised, however, in 
its name.” 

The Code of Canon Law plainly states: “Custom can obtain 
the force of law in the Church only by the consent of the compe- 
tent ecclesiastical superior’’ (Canon 25). That does not mean 
that no custom of the people can obtain the force of law without 
an explicit consent of the ecclesiastical legislator. On the con- 
trary, it has been taught by canonists ancient and modern that the 
legal consent suffices. What is that legal consent? It does not 
mean that the legislator knows of the custom and does not object 
though he could easily do so; this is called tacit consent. The 
consent to customs, provided they be reasonable and legitimately 
prescribed by usage for forty continuous and complete years, is 
expressed in Canon 27, § 1. In the Decretals of Pope Gregory 
IX the legal consent was expressed by approving reasonable cus- 
toms which were legitimately prescribed. The length of time re- 
quired for this prescription was not specified. Hence, there was a 
great deal of controversy among the canonists before the promul- 
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gation of the Code of Canon Law as to the length of time required 
for customs to obtain the force of law. Santi (‘‘Preelectiones Juris 
Canonici,”’ lib. I, p. 46) discussed the various opinions, and con- 
cluded that ten years sufficed to give reasonable customs the force 
of law. Many canonists required forty years, and the Code of 
Canon Law demands forty years as the minimum of time. 
Against the divine law, both natural and positive, no custom is ad- 
mitted by the Code. Against ecclesiastical laws which have a clause 
forbidding future contrary customs, a contrary reasonable usage 
of one hundred years or immemorial custom only is admitted. 

As to customs that had been established before the Code of 
Canon Law was promulgated, Canon 5 rules that customs con- 
trary to any law of the Code both general and particular are 
abrogated even though they are immemorial, if the Code explic- 
itly reproves customs against some of its laws. Otherwise cen- 
tenary and immemorial customs against laws of the Code may be 
tolerated by the Ordinaries if considering all circumstances of 
persons and places they do not think it prudent to abolish the 
customs. All other customs (7.e., those that were not centenary 
or immemorial) which existed at the time of the promulgation of 
the Code and were contrary to some law of the Code were sup- 
pressed by the Code unless a law of the Code itself states that 
contrary custom may continue to exist. 

As the Church in the United States is young, one could not 
easily find centenary and immemorial customs among us. All 
other customs of shorter duration that might have existed before 
the Code and are contrary to the laws of the Code are abolished 
unless the Code itself states that customs contrary to some law 
may continue (as is done in Canon 136, § 1, in reference to the 
clerical garb and tonsure; in Canon 1262, § 2, in reference to men 
assisting at divine service with head uncovered; in Canon 1236, 
§ 1, concerning funerals outside one’s own parish and the portio 
parecialis of the proper pastor). There are other Canons in 
which contrary particular laws or customs are approved. 


Requirements for Gaining the Indulgences of The Way of the 
Cross with a Crucifix Blessed for That Purpose 


Question: Concerning the requirements for gaining the indulgences of 
the Way of the Cross, it is stated in “Matters Liturgical,’ by Wuest- 
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Mullaney (ed. 1931, p. 573, paragraph 3), that meditation or at least 
pious recollection on the Passion of Christ is required during the recita- 
tion of the twenty Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory. Beringer’s 
“Die Ablasse’”’ (ed. 1906) teaches that the meditation on the Passion of 
Christ is not required, though recommended. Who is right? 
SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: Inthe original concession of January 26, 1773 (cfr. Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 523), meditation was not required, but merely 
recitation of the prayers in memory of the Passion of Christ. That 
is the reason why Beringer and others who wrote about this matter 
said that meditation on the Passion of Christ was not required for 
gaining the indulgences of the Way of the Cross with the indul- 
genced crucifix. On December 14, 1917, the Sacred Penitentiary 
answered several questions concerning the Way of the Cross and 
its indulgences. One of the questions was whether in the use of 
the crucifix for the gaining of the indulgences of the Way of the 
Cross meditation on or at least a devout remembrance of the Pas- 
sion of Christ was necessary, or whether it sufficed merely to re- 
cite the twenty Our Fathers, Hail Marysand Glory. The answer 
was that meditation on or at least a devout remembrance of the 
Passion was required to gain the indulgences. In the editions of 
his work published after this decree, Beringer quotes this docu- 
ment (cfr. the edition of 1921, vol. I, p. 431). Meditation in its 
proper sense is not prescribed, as is evident from the words that a 
pious remembrance of the Passion suffices; and that is about the 
same as the original concession which speaks of the recitation of 
the prayers “in memoriam divine Passionis.”’ 

The faithful should be encouraged to make use of the conces- 
sion of the Church to gain the indulgences of the Way of the Cross 
by the use of the crucifix whenever through illness or for other 
reason they cannot go to a place where the Stations of the Way of 
the Cross are erected. All bishops, those in charge of a diocese 
and titular ones, can bless the crucifixes for the purpose. Also 
all priests who belong to the Pious Union of the Clergy for the 
Missions, priests who belong to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, can bless the crucifixes with the indulgences of the 
Way of the Cross. The blessing is done without a formula by 
simply making the sign of the cross over one or several crucifixes 
with the intention to endow them with the said indulgences. 
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Religious Vows and Americanism 


Question: What is the theological basis for the assertion that good 
works performed because of a vow made to God are more meritorious 
than the same good deeds done by a person who has made no vow? 
To one standing on the outside and looking at the Religious communi- 
ties whose members make the usual three vows, it seems that there is 
an exaggerated notion of the vows. The vows are to them the all-im- 
portant thing, far more important than the work in which they are en- 
gaged. No offense is meant by these observations. I am solely inter- 
ested to know the true value of things. SACERDOs. 


Answer: It is many years since the great Pope Leo XIII wrote 
to the American Hierarchy on true and false Americanism in re- 
ligion (January 22, 1899). Not all the wrong ideas and principles 
condemned there are dead. Some of the erroneous concepts still 
linger on in the minds of men. In fact, the notion about the so- 
called active virtues being far superior to the ones called passive is 
creeping into the very Religious communities themselves, not in 
outspoken teaching but in actual life and conduct. There is ap- 
parent a craving for feverish activity, for racing and chasing after 
exterior work and occupation, good and religious as it may be, in 
preference to community prayer and meditation, to the more 
humble and routine tasks of home life in monastery or convent. 
Vocations for the cloistered life are comparatively few, and con- 
sequently few are the monasteries and convents where the mem- 
bers stay in absolute retirement from the world. The novice in 
the monastery or convent, the seminarian in the seminary, count 
with impatience the days until they can embark on the active life, 
as though there were no spiritual activity except the exterior works 
of the Church. 

The misnomer of active vs. passive virtue was well pointed out 
by the great Pontiff in the letter referred to above. It should not 
have been necessary to be taught this lesson by the Vicar of 
Christ, for every intelligent Catholic ought to know that, if vir- 
tue means anything at all, it means intense activity of the soul. 
Only by a steady and continued exercise of the powers of the soul 
can virtue be acquired, and humanly speaking it takes far greater 
effort to acquire and consistently exercise the so-called passive 
virtues because one has less help from nature to practise the hid- 


den virtues. External activities with their visible results are a 
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natural incentive to greater efforts. The virtues of the interior 
life of the soul, humility, meekness, mortification, obedience, pov- 
erty, chastity, spirit of prayer, and the like, have little or no help 
from human nature; a strong faith in God and an intense desire 
to please Him alone can sustain the Christian soul in the acquisi- 
tion of these virtues. 

The Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII, pointed out in the above- 
mentioned letter that “from this species of contempt of the 
evangelical virtues, which are wrongly called passive, it naturally 
follows that the mind is imbued little by little with a feeling of dis- 
dain for the Religious life. And that this is common to the advo- 
cates of these new opinions we gather from certain expressions of 
theirs about the vows which Religious Orders pronounce. For, 
they say, such vows are altogether out of keeping with the spirit of 
our age, inasmuch as they narrow the limits of human liberty; 
are better adapted to weak minds than to strong ones; avail little 
for Christian perfection and the good of human society, and rather 
obstruct and interfere with it.” 

Ignorance or malice are at the bottom of contempt and disre- 
spect for Religious vows. Vows or promises made to God are ap- 
proved of over and over again in the Holy Bible; the Catholic 
Church has from ancient times approved of and recommended 
Religious life and its vows; God Himself has manifested His ap- 
proval in no uncertain way by the thousands of Saints He has pro- 
duced in the Religious communities throughout the centuries. 
That ought to suffice to show not only that it is good and proper 
to pronounce Religious vows but also that the vows are a valuable 
means for sanctification. By the vows the good works done in 
fulfillment of the same are raised in their spiritual value, because 
they become acts of the virtue of religion, the most excellent 
among the moral virtues. The vows are indeed an act of divine 
worship by which one consecrates to the service of God the most 
precious gifts that He gave tomen. The great Pontiff, Pope Leo 
XIII, says: ‘If there are any who prefer to unite together in one 
society without the obligation of vows, let them do as they desire. 
That is not a new institution in the Church, nor is it to be dis- 
approved. But let them beware of setting such association above 
Religious Orders; nay rather, since mankind is more prone now 
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than heretofore to the enjoyment of pleasure, much greater es- 
teem is to be accorded to those who have left all things and have 
followed Christ’ (Apostolic Letter, January 22, 1899; cfr. ‘“‘The 
Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII,” Benziger Brothers, 
New York). 


Concerning Altar Wine 
Question: What is the minimum amount of alcohol in wine that it 
may validly and licitly be used for Holy Mass? PASTOR. 


Answer: The Church has never prescribed any definite amount 
of alcohol in wine that is to be used for Holy Mass. All that is 
required is that it be true natural wine without admixture of 
water or other foreign substances. Though the juice of grapes re- 
cently expressed and not yet fermented is considered valid matter 
for Holy Mass, it is not lawful to use it for Holy Mass except in 
case of necessity. Some wines have by nature very little alcohol. 
Some authors speak of wine of five and six per cent alcohol; the 
strongest natural wines are supposed to have as high as twenty 
per cent alcohol. The Holy Office has declared (June 1, 1910; 
Noldin, ‘“Theologia Moralis,’”’ III, n. 108) that wine from which 
all alcohol has been extracted by artificial means is neither valid 
nor licit material for Holy Mass. Wine treated with sulphurous 
anhydride or with potassium bisulphate may be used for Holy 
Mass (Holy Office, August 2, 1922; Bouscaren,’”’ Canon Law 
Digest,” p. 353). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Catechetical Instructions for the Month of March 


The Fourth Commandment 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


First Sunday of Lent 
God’s Law of Obedience 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Fourth Commandment is part of a Divine Code which cannot 

be corrected or improved on. 

(2) This Commandment heads the second table of the Decalogue—the 
table which deals with our explicit duty to our neighbor. 

(3) Nature of “society” and “authority.” 

(4) Modern psychology on the training of children. 

(5) Reasons for deference to parents. 

(6) The duty of honor and obedience. 

(7) Discipline of the will. 


The Fourth Commandment reads: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.”’ Let us note, in the first place, that this precept is part of an 
ancient Divine Code that cannot be, in the least jot or tittle, corrected 
or improved upon. In these days of the birth of new theories it is usual 
to hear violent protagonists proclaim the outworn and outmoded folly of 
all that the past has given us. The cry of the impious Soviet State is: 
“Let us wipe the face of the earth clean.” But until there comes an- 
other with wisdom equal to God’s, there can be no altering of God’s 
exact law. Nor let it be objected that the precepts of the Old Law, of 
which this is one, are superseded by the founding of the New Law. “I 
have come to fulfill the law,’’ said Christ Our Lord. Ceremonials of 
worship, like days of ceremonial worship, could be changed. Sunday 
could become the Sabbath, Baptism could take the place of Circumci- 
sion. The Mass could gloriously replace the sacrificial shedding of the 
blood of beasts. But the duty of worship, which is inherent in the ra- 
tional nature of a creature, could neither be changed nor abated while 
there is a rational creature alive upon the earth. 

And so the duty of honoring father and mother, re-enforced as it was 
by all the thunders of Sinai, is re-enforced by all that Christianity means 
—gently but none the less unequivocally. 
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Fourth Commandment Heads the Second Table 


Note, in the second place, that the precept to honor father and mother 
heads the second table of the Decalogue which deals with our explicit 
duty to our neighbor, as the first table deals with our explicit duty to- 
wards God. In other words, the first neighbors or fellow-men towards 
whom we have a duty are those who are associated with us most inti- 
mately and most early by the bonds of nature—our father and our 
mother. 

This precept deals with the most primitive and fundamental society 
in nature, the family; and honor for the heads thereof is solemnly com- 
manded. 


The Nature of ‘‘Society’’ and ‘‘Authority’’ 


A few words about the nature of a society. A “society,” we are 
taught by ethics, is an aggregation of free beings united in the pursuit 
of a permanent end. And the precise nature of free beings colors the 
nature of asociety. For beings that are not free, like brutes or chemical 
energies, are governed by laws that they cannot choose but obey, since 
they have no choice. Free beings, on the other hand, can only be gov- 
erned by a power that exerts pressure upon their faculty of choosing, 
that is upon their free wills. This power is called “authority.” Now, if 
it be further asked whether you can have a society without any authority 
in it, the negative answer cannot be too loud. A society without au- 
thority would destroy its very definition. Each free being would re- 
volve around himself and his own choice; his revolutions would some- 
times concur with, sometimes run counter to, those of his fellow-mem- 
bers and the pursuit of a common end would terminate in chaos. Au- 
thority then is the bond of every society. If the society is man-made, 
then the authority is set up by the choice of the members and, keeping 
justice in sight, may be exchanged by the same choice. But if, on the 
other hand, the society is a natural one, then it is the work of the great 
Author of nature, and the authority which binds it together is of His 
dread conferring, and withit man dare nottamper. The family is a natu- 
ral society, as we have said, and so its authority is of God’s conferring. 
This was so from the beginning—long before the thunders of Sinai came 
to confirm and re-enforce it. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother” 
flamed upon the dawning reason of the first human child. What is the 
meaning of the verb “‘honor.”’ To honor means to recognize with defer- 
ence some excellence in another. And so it may be asked what is the 
excellence of father and mother which is the grounds for this deference, 
for this honor. 


Modern Psychology on the Training of Children 


Here we come to clash with a great deal of what is called modern 
psychology. It is written plain in modern textbooks that “‘the training 
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of children can be best learned from the training of brutes,’’! that there is 
only difference in degree in the habits and urges of brutes and men. 
So, according to this code, the grounds for the deference to human par- 
ents is purely sensuous. It is merely the carrying over of the infant day 
when the offspring had to wait for food from the breast or the beak or 
the foraging of the parents, or when the teeth or claws of the parents 
could enforce their call to come or to go. We hear outcries against the 
days when books were burned in the public square by the State Execu- 
tioner, and when sometimes the author mingled his ashes with the ashes 
of his works. I say there are no flames too hot to make ashes of such a 
devil’s philosophy as this. Think what it would make of a human 
home—a mere pit where human children roll and kick and cower, and 
finally grow strong enough to fight themselves free. 

It is true that the life of a human infant is for the time a mere brute 
life—precious only for what it hides. But it is not on the infant that the 
command is laid, “honor thy father and thy mother’’; it is on the hu- 
man being within whose mind reason has dawned—reason or the reali- 
zation of eternal values above sense. 

We may now return to the question: ‘“‘What are the grounds of the 
deference and honor which children are bidden to pay to their parents?” 
At first sight, it might seem that the grounds for the deference of children 
to their parents are simply the superior wisdom of the parents gotten 
from age and experience. This is not true, or being only half true is 
more dangerous falsehood. It is true that the deference of the young to 
their elders is contained in the duty of children towards their parents. 
But this is not all, nor is it the supreme reason and grounds for this duty. 
The supreme reason for our deference to our parents is solely because 
they are our parents, because without any choice of ours we have ra- 
tionally awakened to find ourselves members of a society, however 
small, of which they are the God-appointed heads over us, and their com- 
mands to us are our first experience of law. 

Waving aside the prattle of materialistic psychology, it should be 
clear that the human infant or even toddler learns with little prompting 
the physical laws which concern its safety or its comfort. It will soon 
shy away from a hot stove or a steep staircase. It will come to be fed or 
seek its comfortable little cot at bedtime. But when it comes to the 
moral law, to the exercise of the supersensual perception of rights and 
duties, here it must wait upon careful instruction and admonition, first 
from the sweet insistent voice of the mother and then from the sterner 
voice of the father menacing, it may be, with punishment for evil done, 
or cordial with commendation of duty well performed. O the sacred- 
ness of parental authority! It is the mouthpiece of that mighty Law 
which makes the earth a fit habitation for the children of men. 


1 Gates, “‘Psychology for Students of Education,”’ p. 24. 
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The Duty of Honor and Obedience 


We said above that to honor is to recognize with deference the ex- 
cellence in another, and it is clear that the honor which is commanded to 
be shown to father and mother includes obedience. Consequently, the 
Fourth Commandment rightly understood commands children to obey 
their parents equally as—if not more emphatically than—it does to 
honor them. Obedience without honor would be a surly and grudging 
service, and honor without obedience would be an empty and hypo- 
critical show. 

Yet, the two elements are distinct as is made clear as the years go on. 
When the child has grown to be a man, when he has a home of his own 
and a career of his own, then the duty of obedience ceases. He must 
handle his life problems as he sees them. He may have to correct or 
even turn from the counsel of his father where he honestly sees that his 
father’s wisdom was lacking. But the duty of honor never lapses, not 
while breath remains in the aged body of the one who begot him, or as 
long as the blood still faintly tinges the pale cheek—what man will gain- 
say this?—of the woman who bore him. 

It is a picture of rare beauty—the home where aged parents are held in 
careful honor. The man, broad-shouldered in the prime of life, stoops 
like a child to hear and to execute his old father’s wishes, though now 
expressed possibly with the irritability of age. And the grandchildren 
tiptoe about carefully taught to suppress their desire for play until all 
has been made comfortable for the aged folk. The blessing of God will 
be visible upon that home. Nor was the ancient command that thun- 
dered from Sinai without a promise that must have softened the 
threat of the thunder. It is the only command that is accompanied with 
a promise—from Him who cannot promise in vain. ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be long in the land that the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.’”’ Here is promised not merely length of days, but a 
long life in a land of God’s special choosing where His peace will keep 
storms away and even death will come gentle-footed like an old sym- 
pathetic friend. 


Obedience and Responsibility 


To return now to the obedience which is the principal element in the 
Commandment. While each family lasts—that is, while the children 
remain under the dominion of father and mother—obedience is the bond 
that holds it together. A family without four walls and a roof to shield 
them may still make shift to fight their way forward to better times. 
In the days of the frontiers and the covered wagon families, some of them 
good and large, had only a poor swaying substitute for roof and walls. 
The future was dark and full of uncertainty. But the eyes of all were 
on the gallant father as he guided the plodding ox-teams and watched 
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the road ahead unwind. The children came at his call; they were swift 
upon his command. In time this pioneer family arrived and built the 
sturdy flanks of a great nation. A family without obedience had better 
perish. For when the members of a family have reached the age when 
they are free of parental authority, if they have come to know no obedi- 
ence or to despise it, they will be like firebrands wide-cast, threatening 
destruction to every spot in which they fall. 

If they take up the obligations of married life, it will be only to gratify 
a whim, and they will wear the obligations merely as long as the whim 
lasts. The divorce court will cut the sacred knot which man cannot un- 
tie. Who that has not learned obedience can long wear obligations? 
If they take up some responsible employment, their employers will soon 
learn that they are a threat to any organized economic structure. They 
are irresponsible. For who can carry responsibility that has not 
learned obedience? They are a threat to the State. Their philosophy 
of life is treason to the State. For the bond of the society which is called 
the State is none other than its authority, and for them authority is a 
hissing and a byword; for they have failed to learn obedience. 


Discipline of the Will 


There is nothing in human nature—and, so, nothing in the world of 
nature—that is so glorious a creation as the free will of man. It makes 
him strong to outface the hurricane and laugh at the league of the ele- 
ments against him. No mountain is too high for him to scale, no sea too 
broad for him to cross. And the achievements of the will of man are the 
supreme achievements of man’s civilization. It takes a master-mind to 
conceive. But a master-mind will perish in the fruitless revellings of its 
dreams without the drive of the master-will to make its findings issue 
into the light. The picture comes to me of the blind Milton dictating 
“Paradise Lost”’ to his children. There was the master-will which his 
blindness could not fetter, forcing his far-shadowing thoughts upon the 
pages that all time shall keep. An artist must conceive, and so must 
the builder of a cathedral. But for the patient details of execution the 
master-will must take command, and push on and on through weariness 
and discouragement to the end. 

Now, a master-will which is a mighty dower to civilization is a dis- 
ciplined will, and this alone. An undisciplined will is the worst scourge 
civilization can know. With a master-mind behind it, an undisciplined 
will is a frightful power for evil, as many scars on the face of the earth 
attest. We shall see more of this in succeeding discourses. We close 
now by observing that discipline is training in law and order. It is 
the habitual realization of the value of authority. Obedience is the 
discipline of the will. Obedience is first learned in the home and rarely 
learned later. Obey your father and your mother that you may be a 
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benefit, not a scourge to your kind, that the world may be better, not 
worse, for your having lived in it. 


Second Sunday of Lent 


Obedience to Civil Authority 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The home as a school of respect for legitimate authority. 
(2) Respect for the State. 
(3) Respect for the wisdom of the past. 
(4) Respect for public authority. 
(5) Obedience to public authority. 
(6) Avoidance of excessive individualism in pursuit of reforms. 
(7) Two historical examples of ill-advised reforms. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother”’ reads the ancient precept which 
is, as we have said, only the reaffirming of a plain dictate of the moral 
law, and hence a dictate of the Divine Author of that law whose word 
cannot pass away, though heaven and earth should pass away. This 
precept falls explicitly on parental authority in the home. But the 
existence of home life and home authority is a comparatively short pe- 
riod in the careers of human beings. Boys and girls swiftly grow to 
men and women, too swiftly indeed in this age of precocity; and the full 
significance and solemn obligation of the Commandment extend to the 
time after parental authority ceases. Homes are for nothing but for 
the building of human lives, the furnishing of children with all they will 
need for all the journey ahead. So, when children are taught in God’s 
name to respect parental authority, they are being trained in the pre- 
cious discipline of respect for the authority which succeeds that of the 
home, from which mature years shall have freed them. 


The Authority of the State 


The authority which succeeds the parental is that of the State. Per- 
haps it is better to say that the authority of the State begins by con- 
curring with that of the home. For in the later years of childhood the 
child must be taught that there is a law in the outside world, with big 
policemen and gallant soldiers to guard it; above all, that there is a dear 
flag that we must love and salute. Let us define the State so that its 
authority may be more clear. 

The State, or civil society, is human in origin, though the instinct to 
form a State is founded in man’s social nature. The purpose of this so- 
ciety is the protection of the individual member in his rights and oppor- 
tunities. Its purpose is promotive as well as protective, and so includes, 
in just measure, the providing of opportunity for the orderly pursuit of 
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life, liberty, and terrestrial happiness. The family is clearly prior to the 
State, but is nevertheless dependent on the State, and so must recognize 
the State’s authority—as the State must recognize the sacredness and 
inalienable authority of the family. 

It is an interesting field for theory and speculation to open the ques- 
tion as to whether in heaven there will be anything corresponding to 
civil society. If man’s social tendencies are not swallowed up in the 
sweet immersion in the Beatific Vision, there would seem to be grounds 
for presuming some kind of a celestial government. But this must be 
borne in mind: anything like a corrective or suppressive element, any 
protection from aggression, any adjudication of disputes between man 
and man, would be utterly out of place in the abode of perfect peace. 
But what about the promotive element in government? Will each 
blessed soul be sufficient unto itself? I fear we must wait and see. 

To return to our subject, the precept of honor and obedience to 
parents is meant not to end in the home but precisely to begin there, 
that it may extend through the lives of those who have received life and 
life-discipline in the home. We said in our former discourse that honor 
and obedience are distinct, but that both fall under the same precept, and 
so this honor and obedience are due to the State’s authority in all the 
State’s representatives from the lowest to the highest. We also said 
that one element, though a lesser one, in the honor due to parents springs 
from their superior age and experience. Let me expand this now. 


Respect for the Wisdom of the Past 


Youth should be taught to respect age. This looks like nothing more 
than a reverent kindliness for those who are feeble to be shown by those 
who are strong. But it goes much deeper than that, especially for those 
whom education and training have carried to their prime, and who are 
laying hold on the problems of life as touching not merely themselves 
but their fellow-men as well. It is good to see a young man give his 
seat to an aged man in the train. But it is a matter of wider interest 
when a young agitator, the breath of whose nostrils is Reform, turns a 
deferential eye to the wisdom of the past. This is called ‘“‘conserva- 
tism,’’ and O what a blessed leavening for an age and country like our 
own! By conservatism I am far from meaning slavish stagnation or the 
closing of the eyes to defects of the present and opportunities of the 
future. What I mean is a constant deference to our debt to the past 
and a resolution to conserve all the good that the past has given us. 
Reform is not destruction. In one of the novels of Turgenev, a mild 
protest is made in words like these to Bassaroff, the radical mouthpiece 
of the author: ‘‘I admit things need reform, Bassaroff; institutions 
must be trimmed and adjusted to meet changing conditions. But all 
this can be done gradually and peacefully.’’ Bassaroff answers, and the 
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rumble of his voice comes like the roar of the lion close to the ground to 
frighten the deer into his claws: ‘“There is no institution to-day, whether 
religious, political or economic, which cannot be best reformed by being 
utterly destroyed.’’ That is good Bolshevism. That was never nur- 
tured in a Christian home where the flag was wound over the mantle- 
piece on Decoration Day, and children’s faces grew sobered when they 
were told of the gallant men who died long ago for their country. What 
gallant men died for, even long ago, is worth conserving. It may be 
necessary to modify our ideal in order better to conserve it, but we shall 
stoop to the work reverently. 


Respect for All Public Authority 


The next element in reverence for the authority of the State which is 
logically included in the divine inculcation of obedience has for its ob- 
ject all those who wear the State’s authority. It begins with the 
President and extends to the traffic policeman whose hands bid us 
pause or go. There is a fatal influence in this country of ours that makes 
against respect for persons in authority. It is a sort of illegitimate 
child of democracy. For democracy is a noble philosophy when it 
teaches that the rulers are the servants of the people and the constituted 
guardians of the rights of the very least of the people; it is a pernicious 
cult, unworthy the name of philosophy, when it fosters ridicule for the 
persons of those who govern us. There is our American love of carica- 
ture. Mayors and governors, presidents and the rest, make irresistibly 
funny cartoons. It would sound like repudiating the democratic right 
of free speech to decry absolutely the practice of cartooning political 
figures. But I warn against the danger of the practice especially to the 
young. Then again the great majority of our rulers must stand for 
election, and during the electoral contest the rival parties compose and 
then hurl the most exaggerated satire, not infrequently slander, against 
their opponents. Some of this mud is likely to stick. Finally, there is, 
aided by a tireless Press with ubiquitous agents, a universal tendency to 
criticize our governors in every detail of their administration. There is 
clamor against precipitate action. There is deep-throated growling at 
delay. The family dining room often reéchoes to the denunciation 
of this and that, and the little ones learn to beat the table with their 
spoons in approbation. Beware! Discussion of government there must 
be in a free people. But it is not a far step for youth from learning to 
treat the appointed rulers like clumsy skaters—a jeer for every fall—to 
learning to treat the national banner like a rag. 


Obedience to Public Authority 


After “‘honor’’ which means a studious deference to the person of au- 
thority comes obedience—without which honor is a mockery like the 
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honor paid to kings in a play, which ceases as soon as the play is over. 

We have touched somewhat on the evils of disobedience. Let me re- 
inforce what has been said first by sane philosophy, and then by history. 
It has been made clear that authority is the essential bond of every so- 
ciety. It should be equally clear that disobedience is by its nature de- 
structive of authority, and so destructive of the bond of society, and so 
destructive of society. Disobedience, then, to the State’s authority 
aims, constructively, at the life of the State. This is plain logic. 

There is a philosophy to-day which in its last analysis stands plainly 
against authority. It is called Individualism, and bases its teaching on 
such captions as ‘“The Sacredness of the Individual,” ‘“The Duty of Self- 
Expression,” and others of like import. Now, no caption that is without 
truth would ever carry far, and these captions contain real truth. For 
the individual 7s sacred. The State is founded to guard the rights of the 
individual; nor can the rights of the individual ever be sacrificed in favor 
of the rights of the State. The authority of the State and the laws by 
which it is expressed are for the benefit of each individual in the State. 
The law which hangs capital criminals was for the benefit of the criminal 
that it menaces as well as for the individuals whom it protects. And so 
in every enlightened State the individual should be given the right and 
opportunity for self-expression. But push this too far, let the sacredness 
of the individual be carried to the rejection of all authority, and let the 
self-expression of the individual know no law—then after a while there 
will be nothing left on the face of the earth but individuals gloating 
alone on their own sacredness or expressing themselves in isolation. Nor 
would this go on peacefully. There is perversion to reckon with in 
human nature or in the moods of human nature. 

Professor Gates of Harvard says: “‘Criticize this statement: ‘Nature 
is always right. Every natural urge should be allowed to express itself 
without hindrance.’”’ We answer as follows: the result will be that 
rape, plunder, and murder would make a hell of the earth’s surface in a 
day, and when the dust settled down there would be left only the few 
very strongest—who will dare not call them the ‘‘fittest’’?—glowering 
over ruins and corpses. And so the authority of the State restrains as 
well as guards the individual; and obedience to that authority keeps 
mankind alive upon the earth. 


Excessive Individualism 


There is a phase of this individualism which seems at least less ex- 
treme and so is more tolerated by the thoughtful, while in reality it 
would lead to the same chaotic extreme. This is the individualism of 
reformers. Each reformer sees certain defects in our institutions and 
his own individual cure for them to the exclusion of other and possibly 
better cures, and to the exclusion of the good points in our institutions. 
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Such see fissures in the wall, but miss the long dependable build of the 
bulwark that makes the fissures look small indeed. And so they gather 
followers about them and rant and rail at the corruption of the times, 
and proclaim a bouleversement—a dissolution—of all things if they are 
not allowed to enact their reforms im toto. Let them get to work with 
their individualism unchecked, and they will accomplish not repair but 
demolition. They will succeed in dying with their theories in their laps 
and a Babel that they have only begun to build to mock them. 

The orderly citizen who has learned obedience will be active and em- 
phatic in admonishing authority, or in endorsing the admonishing of 
authority, when such admonishing is called for. But he will seek only 
authoritative reform, or that authority under pressure of intelligent public 
opinion reform itself. 


Historical Examples 


We have two historical exemplifications of what we have been pro- 
pounding. One of them occurred within a century and a half of our 
times; the other was more than two centuries earlier. Historical ex- 
amples are not without value. The record of human existence is not a 
straightway course but rather a closed hippodrome where we pass the 
same points again and again in the whirl of the centuries. 

Take the example of France at the end of the eighteenth century. 
There were needs of reform in the government, glaring needs. Indi- 
vidual reformers were blinded by the glare and shrieked each for his own 
solution. Some of them left their theories in writing. The furious 
Rousseau declared all government of whatever kind to be a robbery of 
the right of the individual. The established government finally col- 
lapsed under pressure of the reformers whose frenzy was armed with 
grapeshot and bayonets. Then what? Then an orgy of near ten years, 
the like of which the world has rarely seen. The reformers reformed 
each other with the guillotine, which thumped and thumped in every 
city in France. Obscenity and lust for blood stalked the streets while 
the gutters literally ran with blood. And it was only the iron hand of a 
despot that dragged bleeding France to her feet after she had drunk her 
fill of reform and individualism. 

The other historic example came during the sixteenth century. The 
Catholic Church, which was then the only Christian Church and the 
keeper of the civilization of Christendom, was in need of certain dis- 
ciplinary reforms. We admit this the more readily when we have added 
that the Church herself with unfailing wisdom was conscious of these 
needs and was preparing a great Council to deal with them. But in- 
dividual reformers cried aloud their cures and theirs alone. Their cries 
swelled till ancient Christendom was deafened and distraught. Pres- 
ently the imperishable treasures of the Church, her irreformable doc- 
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trines which she had got from Christ, were assailed with blasphemous 
fury. Nations were robbed of their ancient Faith. The Church passed 
on erect and undismayed, with the promise of perpetuity in her heart. 
But God knows when those wounds shall be healed; they were made by 
the hands of individual reformers who, when their work was done, found 
themselves and their followers with shreds of Christ’s doctrine to console 
them, and the curse of treachery to Christ as the reward of their disobedi- 
ence. 


Third Sunday of Lent 
Duty of Parents to Train Their Children 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Though innate, the moral law needs to be fostered in the mind of the 
child. 
(2) Parents’ duty in this respect. 
(3) Training of the will. 
(4) General rule for effective teaching. 
(5) Importance of teaching by example. 
(6) Two extremes to be avoided. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother’”’ is a precept of the moral law, 
and so has God for its author. And it is also true that all such precepts 
were, as St. Paul says, written on hearts of flesh before they were com- 
mitted to tablets of stone. But this writing ‘‘upon hearts of flesh’’ is 
worthy of closer study. Does it mean that, as soon as a human child 
reaches the use of reason, it will begin to hear the articulate whisper of 
God in its little ears, or that its little heart will be somehow projected 
before its eyes and it will discern thereon God’s writing as Baltassar 
saw the writing on the wall? No, it hardly means that. Take the 
imaginary case of a human child cast upon an uninhabited coast, who 
somehow has managed to find sustenance for itself by brute instinct 
before its thinking life begins. When in due time this child’s thinking 
life begins, will the child at once turn its attention to grateful worship 
of the Maker of the world? To say “yes,’”’ would be to assume something 
difficult indeed to prove. Remember that attention is largely free, and 
that unless things are forced upon our attention we can attend to what 
we please. Remember also, keeping our imaginary example in mind, 
that brute instincts and the urge for brute pleasures remain in the 
human after the austere light of reason has begun to shine, and so it will 
be much pleasanter for this little castaway to use its reason to supple- 
ment its brute sense and seek more and better food and places for rest 
and play than to ponder on the ultimate origin of the food and then 
proceed to grateful thanks for the unseen Originator. The presence of 
the moral law in the matured child’s heart means nothing more, pri- 
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marily, than the capability to perceive moral values. That capability 
may long remain unstirred. 


The Duty of Training the Child 

“Honor thy father and thy mother’ is a command for the child as 
soon as it is capable of honoring. But it will not hear it so soon unless 
its attention is directed to it, unless it is taught. Hence, this divine 
precept in its fair analysis includes the duty of teaching it by the first 
natural preceptors. These teachers are the father and the mother. It is 
true that God promulgates His law, but it is equally true that He does 
not send an Angel to prompt each new human subject of His law. In 
place of an Angel He sends a father—and a mother. 

The mother’s work is a sweet and easy one in the beginning. Nature 
has smoothed the way. The little one has already identified the mother 
as the source of all its comfort. Its earliest memory was of this gentle 
efficient figure bustling about the kitchen and soon setting food before 
a hungry little mouth. Then there was the tucking in at night when 
rest seemed to come from those sure hands and that soft good-night. 
It was an easy step from this to be taught the meaning of gratitude for 
these benefits and deference for the benefactor. Obedience, too, was 
easy. For the child was taught to walk by those hands that now point 
where it must walk—here, but not there. 

Even before maturing limbs and strength call for the father’s deeper 
voice and guidance, there will appear contrary influences which must be 
suppressed. All the urges of nature are good in their time and place. 
Nature cannot produce anything evil. The urges of nature out of time 
and place make for a human monster ruled by frenzy. Glutton, drunk- 
ard, sadist, homicidal maniac are only some of the threats to society 
which unreined urges can produce. And so the gentle voice of the 
mother when she announces with decision that time for play is over, 
that time for supper is not yet come, that you must keep on studying 
when you feel like resting and so on, is gently setting up a king in the 
sturdy little breast and making him look proud in his crown. The 
crowned king is the rational will. The father comes in time with a 
soldierly note that will make the young heart tingle: ‘““When you feel 
like giving up, keep on fighting.’’ The words of the Duke of Wellington 
have become classical. He was speaking of an historic battle when the 
British stood all day in unyielding squares against one of the most 
terrible attacks in the history of war. When their enemies had exhausted 
themselves the British charged to victory. The Duke’s words were’ 
“The Battle of Waterloo was won on the cricket fields of Eton.”’ 


Training of the Will 


There is a dangerous fallacy to be avoided here, which like so many 
fallacies comes from the exaggeration of a truth. A strong will is a 
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splendid endowment if—and the “‘if” cannot be impressed too deeply— 
the will is enlightened by worthy motives and not perverted by unworthy 
ones. Some have thought that mere tenacity for its own sake is to be 
admired. Such is a dangerous error. A strong will is well defined as 
one that dominates motives rather than is dominated by them. But 
the will can do nothing without motives. It is blind and helpless. To 
ask the will to act without a motive would be asking it to hold on for 
no reason to nothing. But the will can select its motive. So, the earliest 
and most important phase of education is training the young will to 
select the noblest motive. To close this part of our discourse, an ideal 
is a fertile supply-house for motives. What more important for the 
earliest will-training than the fixing of a noble ideal that shall ever be 
fresh and inexhaustible with motives by day and by night? Nor is a 
caption, though an exalted one, the best expression of an ideal for the 
young. “Better is he who ruleth his spirit than he who taketh a city,” 
impressed me in my childhood, but it was more the lips from which it 
came that gave it dignity. A better ideal is a person whose deeds are 
heroic and whose imaginary presence will splendidly solve a situation 
and supply a winning motive. What, for the Christian child, can com- 
pare with the Person of Christ—Boy or Man—whose eyes never closed 
against danger, yet the strength of whose human will is summed up in a 
simple sentiment of obedience: ‘‘Not My will but Thine be done’”’? 

It is very extraordinary, as a brilliant modern educational psycholo- 
gist points out, how the learning child will supply a divine element in 
its motives, an unseen Power that rewards and punishes, even when 
such an element is left out by the teacher. The folly of atheism seems 
impossible to the wisdom of childhood. 


General Rule for Effective Teaching 


We have been speaking at length on the teaching of children by their 
parents. The question may be asked: ‘Is there any general rule as to 
how to make this teaching more effective?” I can think of only one 
general rule: be intensely interested in it. No one is more sensitive than 
achild. If the teaching of your children is carried out in ofi-moments 
when affairs more important to you have ceased to claim your attention 
or, worse, will soon claim your attention, little interest will be excited in 
the child, and interest is the salt of learning. Is there anything that 
should be more important to you, any duty to your neighbor or to God? 

I read an engaging story years ago—or was it a narrative poem? I 
forget. It was engaging for its style and for its uniqueness. It told of 
a young married couple whose love each for the other was perfect and ex- 
clusive of all else. They lived by each other’s breath. No sun nor 
stars they saw but what rose and set in each other’s eyes. Then came a 
child to bless their union. As the time advanced and the little one 
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grew, I think it was the sorry swain of a father who realized with ever 
mounting agony that his wife’s undivided love was divided now, and he 
never again—O cruel catastrophe!—would enjoy it alone. 

Was ever more fulsome twaddle dressed in language? Answer these 
questions, husband, from a poet’s imbecile brain, if your maker gives you 
speech to answer. Whose is that child whom you see basking in its 
mother’s love? And who is the child’s mother but she who is one flesh 
with you? And what can so unite your love—not divide it—as the child 
of your love, blessed by God in a Sacrament? But if you will unite in 
the teaching of the child, what I say will be made plainer than words can 
make it. If, like two children engaged in the building of a block castle, 
you will join in the building of that little soul up and up, out and out; 
if you will save up reports of progress to tell each other when duty parts 
you for a time—a turret finished there, a spire pointed here, a buttress 
cast surely here—there will come a day of rapturous realization of the 
strength of your united love, when you see what your united love has 
built and God’s sunlight steady upon it. 


Importance of Teaching by Example 


Teaching is primarily by words—simple short words that can be easily 
repeated and easily remembered. Example must support the words, or 
the words will become nonsense rhymes that are remembered but never 
minded, for there is nothing in them to mind. 

Honor and obedience for father and mother are to be taught by father 
and mother. Son and daughter must learn to find a chair for their 
mother and to stand erect and attentive at the arm of their father’s 
chair. But nothing so enforces this as the constant picture of their 
father carefully bowing their mother to her seat and the mother sweetly, 
silently attentive on the finish of her husband’s talk. Psychologists 
tell us that imitation begins in the years of infancy, and what we call 
heredity is largely this. ‘‘He has inherited his father’s high temper,” 
frequently means no more in fact than that his father’s frequent out- 
bursts of temper came many times within sight or earshot of the grow- 
ing child. A child can learn temper before it can learn talking. If 
parents wish to see themselves portrayed, let them watch their children 
when the little ones are unaware of it. Their very mannerisms will be 
mirrored. If there are worse things than mannerisms, the hearts of the 
watchers should be wrung with just agony. 

When it comes to obedience, which is more important than honor, the 
need of example is greater. Obedience here and now can be exacted 
from children by the menace of anger and the strap. This may easily 
last only until the children have outgrown corporal punishment. Obe- 
dience to become habitual must be loved. Few things are more potent 
to promote love of a quality than to see it in those we love. Let the rule 
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of father and mother move placidly along, each supreme in its own do- 
main; the wife reminding herself audibly of her husband’s spoken wishes, 
the husband waiting with patience upon the household arrangements and 
careful about the smallest rules: ‘Your mother doesn’t want me to 
smoke in the parlor.” All the time the reservoir of the young mind is 
deepening with love of obedience. So with obedience to the State when 
the child becomes old enough to observe it. 

“Suppose you didn’t pay your taxes or vote, Dad,—would anything 
happen to you, couldn’t you get away with it?” 

“I might get away with it, son; but that would be failing in a duty. 
Would you want me to do that?” 

It is not necessary for the son to answer. He has heard the word 
duty—duty to the State—and it has gone deep into him. Can such 
duty be held lightly by him when he comes of age? 

But when it comes to honor and obedience to God, which is the very 
soul of all other honor and obedience, how immeasurably more powerfully 
is this taught by example! The child has heard that God is everywhere, 
that He sees us, and watches over us at all times. This is a solemn 
formula, but it becomes a living truth when the boy sees his father’s face 
changed at prayer, the name of God used carefully on his father’s lips at 
all times. Then comes the duty of public worship which father and 
mother attend to so deliberately, never perfunctorily. I remember a 
priest, whose early youth was spent in Ireland, telling me the awe he felt 
at the distance his Irish father would walk to Mass on a weekday in Lent. 
Mass was more than a word to that boy before he had learned the mean- 
ing of the Divine Sacrifice. 


Extremes in Teaching Methods 


There are two extremes in the rearing of children which I mention 
here. One is the extreme, often from mistaken kindness, of forcing the 
child into the company of adults too early, or of forcing the company of 
adults upon the child. The child must grow as a child with children. 
The games of children cannot be shared by the best-meaning adults in 
the world without spoiling them. Then a child allowed to affect the 
manners of adults puts its obedience in danger—obedience the main 
nerve of its moral health. 

The other extreme which is a fault of dominating parents is to keep 
the children in childish subservience far beyond the period of childhood. 
It is as if by very force manhood and womanhood and a right to inde- 
pendence can be kept from arriving. I have seen hasty, ill-considered 
matches seized upon by girls and the wrong careers rushed into by boys 
—all to escape the tyranny of home. What a crime to poison the sweet- 
est of human memories! 

But these excesses of parental government, cruel though they be, do 
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not weigh in the balance with the criminal neglect of one’s children in 
the matter of discipline. To let them go where they will, do as they 
will, and grow as they will, either from laziness or concern with other 
interests, is to pour poison into their souls, for which time may have no 
antidote. Honor thy father and thy mother. Exact this divine tri- 
bute, fathers and mothers, constantly, firmly, in and out of season. It is 
a tribute that will wonderfully enrich both the exacter and the tributary. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


The Duties of Rulers 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Rulers should inculcate by word and example honor and obedience 

to themselves. 

(2) A lesson from the king-tdeal. 

(3) Lesson from the nobility-ideal. 

(4) Reasons for the decay of the king-ideal. 

(5) Awakening of the public consciousness. 

(6) Rules for rulers. 

(7) The State and the family. 

(8) The State and religion. 

(9) The State and public decency. 


The Commandment, “honor thy father and thy mother,’ clearly 
extends with all its divine authority to the honor and obedience due to 
all lawful rulers. And, as has been shown, the duty to guard and incul- 
cate this precept is laid by the precept itself on parents. So, in like 
manner, the duty to inculcate honor and obedience to all lawful rulers 
is laid on the rulers themselves. Rulers must inculcate by word and 
example honor and obedience to themselves. 

Has not this an almost ludicrous sound in this democratic age and 
country? If the answer is “‘yes,’’ it is because democracy, which con- 
tains a great truth in its exact understanding, contains a poisonous error 
in its exaggeration and distortion. It is the distortion and exaggeration 
of democracy which makes it seem ludicrous for an elected ruler to expect 
—not to say inculcate—honor and obedience towards his own person. 


The King-Ideal 


This discussion brings up the thought of an ancient ideal which has all 
but utterly decayed from the face of the civilized earth. I refer to the 
ideal of king or kingship. By “‘king’’ I do not mean a constitutional 
puppet who merely lends a dignity with crown and trappings to the 
functions of government—though the preservation of this puppet or 
symbol in so many civilized countries to-day is a deference to the de- 
cayed ideal which is worth pondering on. What I mean by “king” is a 
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ruler whose word is law, an hereditary ruler enthroned, therefore, by 
the choice of nature as his father and grandfather were before him. He 
begins to rule the moment his father dies: ‘The King is dead. Long 
live the King.’”’ And his coronation, which was always a ritual of rare 
solemnity, is merely a consecration to his high office with a solemn listing 
of his sworn duties and the allegiance of his subjects. 

We Americans who were nationally begotten in revolution from an 
unjust king feel we cannot snort and stamp too loud in repudiation of 
such a folly. To give a man supreme power, irrespective of his worth 
or ability, simply because he is his father’s son, seems to us sheer mad- 
ness and the inheritance of an age of madness. But there is a value in 
the ideal worthy of closer scrutiny. The king is the human impersona- 
tion of the supreme authority of the State, just as the flag is the symbol 
of the same in bunting. The fact that his succession cannot fail visibly, 
vitally expresses the truth that the authority of the State never ceases 
for a moment while the State lasts... The crown of the king is a splendid 
jewelled expression of the dignity of authority, and the king’s anointing 
—alas! for the absence of such a ceremony in our land—is the articulate 
expression of the sacredness of authority and its divine origin. We have 
said that it is the divinely commanded duty of rulers to teach and to 
enforce by word and example obedience for civil authority. How much 
easier for a king—where and when the king-ideal has not decayed—to 
inculcate obedience and honor for the authority of the State than for a 
president whom we have lately chosen out of our midst and who will 
soon return to our midst again! Do we then favor the return to the 
monarchical form of government? We are far from such a position, 
but we do favor the cultivation—yea, and the cult—of the good ele- 
ments in the king-ideal. 


The Nobility-Ideal 


Closely akin to the king-ideal and really an extension of it is the nobil- 
ity-ideal. This is the ideal of an hereditary aristocracy, of men who 
inherited a share, under the king, in the rule of the land. In its fully 
developed form, it was the theory of the triple caste, the nobles or 
rulers, the bourgeois or buyers and sellers, and the peasants or the 
toilers on the land. Can there be any value in an ideal like this, which 
reeks in the nostrils of a free-born American? Yes, there is a value in it, 
just as there is a value in the monarchical ideal. The value in it is de- 
rived from the fact that the progress of civilized man down the centuries 
finds naturally and of necessity three channels, the high, the middle, and 
the low. Such is the various distribution of gifts in man that things 
must always be so until a new pattern is issued by the Maker of men. 


“ 1 “The king,’”’ says John Milton, ‘‘is a body politic, for that a body politic never 
ieth.”’ 
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More than half of mankind must be manual toilers; no inconsiderable 
portion will be or will become buyers and sellers, merchants in a small 
way, and only the few will rise to the ruling class. Now, if there is 
a system which gives stability to this, which crystallizes it by accepted 
law, then you have the ideal of living here below—where a man lives 
contented in the sphere in which nature places him. For the majority 
of men must so live for their whole natural lives, whether they are con- 
tented or cast frequent and bitter scowls at the men a few rungs above 
them on the social ladder. Do you, then, favor the system of aristoc- 
racy and rigid caste? No; but there are good elements worth study- 
ing and cultivating in the nobility-ideal. 


Decay of the King-Ideal 


It is in point now to consider the reasons for the decay of the king- 
ideal. Decayed it certainly has in all the enlightened countries of the 
earth, and the nobility-ideal has largely decayed with it. 

The first reason for the decay of the king-ideal was the poor quality 
of the kings. The same thing is true of the nobility, many times multi- 
plied. It was not that the early kings were everything that the ideal 
could demand of them, and that they depreciated generation after 
generation. Legend not history is the only warrant for that. And 
naught but legend could say the same of the nobility. The truth is that 
the inferiority of the run of kings became a matter of more and more 
common knowledge to the awakening consciousness of the common 
people. The king was rarely a great man, still more rarely a genius of a 
ruler. And there sprouted up under the eyes of the people and out of the 
people men with immeasurably more ability than the king and his high- 
born courtiers. ‘What a blessed awakening!’”’ you will say. I am 
not so sure of that. Balance the harm that the king could do as a 
clumsy and inefficient ruler against the harm arising from the decay 
of the sacredness of authority, and you may well find that the balance 
dips deeper for the second than for the first. 


Awakening of the Public Consciousness 


The second reason for the decay of the king-ideal was the awakening 
of the people to their own importance. They came to realize that they 
were the essential part of the nation. A king could disappear, the 
nation remained. But should a whole people die, the king would be 
worse than unkinged: his crown and sceptre would be worthless baubles, 
and his nobility would be the shivering, shipwrecked companions of his 
isolation. Again, the people came to realize, taught by the keener 
minds among them, “that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’”’ That means that the king is crowned by 
the willing hands of his subjects from the lowliest to the highest; it 
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means that the individual has freely deposited his rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness in the hands of the government for safe- 
keeping. He has by no means surrendered those rights. He has only 
set up a depositary for them where they will be safe and always acces- 
sible. Take the simple but fundamental example of private ownership. 
The instinct to acquire is an expression of human nature. Man tends 
to acquire both for himself and for his natural dependants. Man must 
acquire both for the present and for the future. But just because all 
men must acquire, each acquirer isin danger from other men who must 
acquire. The ability to acquire is unequally distributed. And just 
because the under-endowed might be minded to take by force what they 
cannot acquire by ability, and the over-endowed might be minded to 
take unfairly what they cannot take fairly, mankind sets up govern- 
ments sinewed by the people’s rights in order to protect the individual 

in the possession of what he has lawfully earned. 

The last reason for the decay of the king-ideal is the awakening of the 
people to their power. A giant is a pigmy compared with the power 
latent in the common people. The scorn and slaughter of peasantry 
by men-at-arms is a thing of the past. How easily kings were de- 
posed when their people united against them! How swiftly they 
packed up their crowns and fled! It is this realization of their power 
that has won for the people the ballot, or the right of officially choosing 
their rulers at fixed times or in definite situations. 

This passing of the king-ideal, this making of the people sovereign in 
place of the king, is in all its details fruitful with instruction and 
admonitions for rulers. For the passing of kings did not mean the 
passing of rulers. Some kind of rulers we must have, some wearers of 
supreme authority. It is much easier to smile and whistle at once with 
the same mouth than to rule and to be ruled at the same time and under 
the same respect. Nor has civil authority lost any inherent sacredness by 
losing its crown. 


Rules for Rulers 


What is the first rule we would set for rulers? Study the king-ideal. 
There is his sacred majesty, the anointed father of his people. Could 
a father stoop to take a bribe from his children? Or enrich himself at 
their expense? What would be unpaternal in a father would be unroyal 
in a king. And there is the kingly dignity serenely above all political 
factions and base opportunism. He rules for his country as a whole, 
his regal mantle covers all. You may say: ‘“Why revive a dead ideal?” 
An ideal cannot die. It can fade and depart. But it can always be 
pursued, recaptured and then set up, not indeed in the statute book but 
in the heart of the ruler. 

The next rule for rulers is to contemplate the accomplished fact of the 
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people’s awakened consciousness of their rights, of their importance, 
For in very truth the people are the bones and sinews and blood and 
vitals of the State. They are the State. Nor are they senseless stones 
kept in place each by its own weight. They are free units fixed by their 
own choice, which they remain always free tochange. And authority is 
not a mechanical agent like live steam, which will set the inert pistons 
and wheels of the body politic in motion. Let the wielder of authority so 
regard it, and sooner or later the great machine politic will come to a 
dead (and deadly) stop. The live steam will go cold and impotent. 
Authority is intelligible pressure upon intelligent beings, and so it should 
recommend itself by enlightened laws and evident devotion to their 
interests. Blindness to these truths dethroned the ancient kings and 
brought defilement and disfigurement to the once sacred personification 
of authority. 


The State and the Family 


There is another grave caution for the wielder of civil authority, and 
that is to keep in sight the limitations of civil authority. The individual 
has not deposited all his rights with the State. Nor could he do so. 
Many rights he must exercise in person under the State’s protection, 
without the State’s interference. 

Take, for example, the government of the family, which is supreme 
in its own sphere. It may be urged that the State is the protector of 
the rights of the children of a family, and can punish the heads of families 
for cruelty or neglect. That is no argument against the supremacy of 
family authority. It is only an application of the principle that injus- 
tice can never claim security by privilege anywhere, anyhow. But let 
the State make laws as to how many children are to be begotten, how 
the children are to be educated, and families will become centers where 
the hatred of the State and the endeavor for its overthrow will be whis- 
pered into childish ears, and childish eyes will glitter with growing de- 
termination. Such a whisper can grow to a tornado. 


The State and Religion 


Finally, there is another hedge which circumvents every individual 
in the State, which the State dare not cross nor even peer through. 
This is the choice and manner of the religious worship of individuals. 
No individual is liable to the State for his ceremonial dealings with his 
God. The State is concerned solely with terrestrial peace and prosper- 
ity, and its ken cannot include the relations to another world than this. 
This is a very delicate subject and should be discussed in the light of 
certain difficulties which are obviously inherent in it. 

I have heard members of the Sect of Seventh Day Adventists complain 
that the State exceeds its authority by setting aside Sunday as a day of 
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rest while they are taught that Saturday is their divinely appointed day 
of restand worship. Their objectionis not asound one. A day of wor- 
ship, like a form of worship, cannot as such be prescribed by the State; 
but a day of rest which is a wholesome break in the toil of the week is 
perfectly within the State’s competence to prescribe. Let the Advent- 
ists in the privacy of their homes toil on Sunday and rest and worship on 
Saturday, but they must justly conform to the external rest—like the 
closing of a public industry—on the Christian Sabbath. Do they, by 
the way, object to the public observance of Washington’s Birthday? 


The State and Public Decency 


Can the State enact laws against public blasphemy and public ob- 
scenity or against a cult which includes, say, human sacrifices or human 
mutilation? Most certainly it can. First, because public decency is a 
part of public order, which is the State’s precise charge; and, secondly, 
because the individual must be protected against injustice to himself, 
and injustice, as we said, can never be protected by privilege. 

For us Catholics there is an embarrassing difficulty in this denial to the 
State of any competence to make laws concerning religion. Were the 
laws against heresy, which Catholic States once enacted, unjust laws 
and backed by no authority but tyranny? Such laws have to-day dis- 
appeared from the statute books of all modern nations practically with- 
out exception, so that the question is an academic one. Still, it may 
demand an answer. 

Heresy, to be a crime, supposes the existence of a Divine Revelation 
and a divinely appointed interpreter of that Revelation. No one ever 
claimed that the State was such an interpreter. Nor could the State 
be such an interpreter without ceasing to be a mere State, without pass- 
ing into a theocracy. But the whole of Christendom from end to end 
did once solemnly acquiesce in the belief that there was on earth a di- 
vinely appointed interpreter of God’s Revelation to men. And this 
visible supernatural society called the Catholic Church was concentric 
with civilized Europe. The countries of Europe had for a thousand 
years and more seen the Church sharing intimately the life of the State— 
which last was long beholden to the Church for rescue from barbarism 
and the dower of culture and art. But, above all, each Christian State 
looked to the Church, as an obedient child to a mother, for the preserva- 
tion of what no man thought the State could lose and decently live; I 
mean the State’s Christian Faith. Inspired with this conviction, then, 
the State could justly listen for instruction from the Church as to the 
presence of heresy, and obediently legislate against it. Add to this that 
in the days of one Faith in Europe public heresy was a threat to public 
order and decency no less than public blasphemy and obscenity. 

Once more we asseverate that the State taken by itself, a natural 
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society with a temporal end, dare not trespass on the religious conscience 
of its subjects, nor prescribe nor suppress forms of worship which are 
orderly and inoffensive. 


Rulers and Good Example 


This is very far from denying that the rulers of the State from the 
highest to the lowest should inculcate reverence for God by word and 
example. Yes, let the ruler, like the father of the family, be seen in 
public worship with his face changed in prayer. His voice should grow 
reverent on the Divine Name. He should live in the fear and honor of 
God. For without reverence for the authority of God the authority of 
man is hollow and lusterless. It will lack that sublime brightness 
caught from the invisible presence of the King of Kings, who stands 
behind every throne, makes patriotism grow and flower, and keeps 
treason and revolution far away from the reverent hearts of citizens.! 


1 The concluding Instructions of this Lenten Series on ‘‘God’s Law of Obedience” 
will appear in our next issue. They areentitled: Disobedience in the Supernatural 
Order—Angels and Men; God Healed the Wounds of the Latter, not the Former, 
by His Human Life; Also by His Passion and Death. 











Roman Documents 


General Statutes of the Pious Union of the Clergy 
for the Missions 


I. Nature and Purpose 


1. The Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions is an association 
of priests instituted to help the sacred missions of the Church, as is de- 
clared below in n. 4. This association, approved and enriched with 
favors by the Holy See, is entirely subject to the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda. 

2. Its patron is the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Queen of the Apostles 
and of the missions, and under her singular patronage it prosecutes its 
special purpose. 

3. The Pious Union is to be established in every diocese in accord- 
ance with the norm laid down by Canon 708 of the Code of Canon Law. 

4. This Pious Union purposes to enkindle the hearts of the priests 
with love for the conversion of the heathens, so that through them the 
whole Christian world will be inflamed with zeal for the Catholic mis- 
sions, and that thus the whole Church may codperate in spreading the 
reign of Christ over the entire world. Moreover, the Pious Union pur- 
poses to foster the return of all non-Catholics to unity with the 
Church, for the union of all Christians is a matter of great importance 
for obtaining the conversion of the heathens. 

5. The Union of the Clergy for the Missions is not some new mission- 
ary work instituted for collecting offerings of the faithful, nor has it for 
its purpose to assume the management of other missionary enterprises, 
but it does endeavor to dispose the minds of the faithful in order that 
they may help all Missionary Societies with all their energy. 

6. The members of the Pious Union strive to accomplish its purpose 
chiefly by the following means: 

(a) by fervent prayer to God for the happy issue of the sacred mis- 
sions and the success of their own endeavors in favor of the missions; 

(b) by knowledge of the missions and their needs, of the apostolic 
labors carried on in the various parts of the world by the missionaries, 
success or setbacks of the work, and of all other things that have refer- 
ence to the extension of the Kingdom of God first and foremost among 
the heathens; 

(c) by conferences and congresses of the members whereby they in- 
form themselves mutually concerning the needs of the missions and urge 
one another to come to their aid; 

(d) by fostering in Christian families missionary vocations either for 
the priesthood or for the office of mission helpers; 
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(e) by exhorting the faithful through sacred missions, public confer- 
ences (as they are called), private conversation and exhortation, written 
publications and other timely means, regarding the great work of 
evangelical preaching among the infidels and the various ways in which 
the needs of the Catholic missions can be alleviated; 

(f) by cheerfully offering assistance to those who are in charge of 
missionary works; 

(g) by zealous endeavor to make known to all and to promote every- 
where Missionary Societies, especially those which have been recognized 
by the Apostolic See as its own, and were above all recommended by the 
Motu Proprio ‘‘Romanorum Pontificum’’ of May 3, 1922. These are, 
first of all, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, the auxiliary 
Societies of the Holy Childhood, of St. Peter the Apostle, for the Train- 
ing of the Native Clergy, and the annual collection on the Feast of the 
Epiphany for the redemption of captives or for the African missions. 
The special collections for certain regions or missions or for special needs 
that may occur in the mission field should not be omitted; 

(h) by arranging for the celebration of so-called mission feasts, con- 
ventions and congresses, and other such means by which the zeal of the 
faithful for the missions is greatly enkindled and increased; 

(i) by promoting by either private or public action, according to 
local circumstances and as divinely enlightened zeal suggests, all those 
measures by which dissenting brethren may more easily be induced to 
return to the unity of the faith. 


II. Members of the Pious Union 


7. All priests, secular and Regular, and all clerics who are theological 
students may be enrolled as members of the Pious Union of the Clergy 
for the Missions. 

8. The enrolling is done either by the Diocesan Council or by the 
National Council, or, where there are no such Councils, by the Inter- 
national Secretariate established at Rome. 

9. By the very enrollment one accepts the burdens proper to the 
Pious Union, and acquires the right to gain the indulgences and enjoy 
the favors and privileges which have been conceded to the Pious Union 
by the Holy See. However, the members should know that it does not 
suffice to have one’s name entered in the Pious Union, but that they 
must zealously and faithfully fulfill those duties which they take upon 
themselves when joining it, if they truly desire to enjoy the favors which 
have been granted to the Pious Union by the Church. 

10. Ordinary members are called those who, besides fulfilling the 
other duties of the Pious Union, pay annually the fee fixed by the 
National Council. 

11. Perpetual members are those who, besides the faithful fulfillment 
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of the duties, contribute once for all a larger amount fixed by the Na- 
tional Council for the purpose of perpetual membership. 

12. Honorary members are their Excellencies the Bishops and their 
Eminences the Cardinals who have belonged to the Pious Union. 

13. All priests who actually live in the missions or who through ill- 
ness, old age or obedience have been forced to leave the missions, enjoy 
all privileges and favors granted to the Pious Union. 


IIT. Government of the Pious Union 
A. THE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIATE AND ITs COUNCIL 


14. In order that the Union of the Clergy for the Missions be more 
easily instituted in all nations and its work more efficaciously organized 
and directed, an International Secretariate of the Union has been estab- 
lished at Rome in immediate dependence on the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda. This International Secretariate is under the direction 
of the International Council. 

15. The following are members of the International Council: 

(a) the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
for the time of his office, who is the President of the Council; 

(b) the National Directors of the Pious Union of the Clergy for 
the missions and the Secretaries General of the Pious Union of the Clergy 
and of the Pontifical Missionary Societies for the term of their office, and 
furthermore those men from the various nations having their domicile 
at Rome whom the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda shall have 
chosen because of their special knowledge of missionary affairs. These 
latter are nominated for five years and may be chosen again. 

16. The Secretary General is nominated at the pleasure of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda, and during the time of his office he is a 
member of the Supreme Body of Missionary Codéperation and also of the 
Superior Councils of the Pontifical Missionary Societies. 

17. Every five years the International Council of the Union shall be 
convoked. However, the members of the Council who are resident at 
Rome may, when desired, be convoked by the President with a delibera- 
tive vote. 

18. The Secretariate of the International Council shall have the 
following duties: 

(a) to see that the Ordinaries establish the Union of the Clergy in 
nations and dioceses, and urge and promote action where it is instituted; 

(b) to publish regulations by means of which the Union may be propa- 
gated everywhere successfully, harmoniously and zealously. The pur- 
pose and nature of the Union should be explained in such a way that its 
statutes are uniformly understood and observed everywhere; 

(c) to establish by appropriate means mutual bonds of friendship 
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between the various National Unions, by which the individual Unions 
may be strengthened; 

(d) to foster among all National Unions the supernatural spirit and 
most zealously to inform them all of the mind of the Church concerning 
the missionary coéperation of the faithful; 

(e) to demand from the Moderators of the National Councils annual 
reports and accounts and to prepare statistics; 

(f) to convoke International Conventions of the Union; 

(g) to examine and approve regulations peculiar to each nation passed 
by the individual National Councils according to the norms of these 
General Statutes. 


B. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


19. In every nation the National Council is the immediate head of 
the Pious Union. This Council consists of a President, a National 
Director of the Union, the National Directors of the Pontifical Societies, 
and some Councillors who are to be chosen partly from the Diocesan 
Directors, and partly from among men who have rendered conspicuous 
services to the missions. 

20. The President of the National Council is nominated by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda from among those bishops of 
the nation who take a greater interest in the Union. 

21. The Councillors are chosen by the President after consultation 
with the local Ordinaries (if there is question of secular priests) or with 
the heads of the Regulars (if there is question of Religious men). 

22. The Councillors remain in office for three years and may be 
chosen again. 

23. One of the Councillors shall discharge the office of Secretary, and 
another the office of Treasurer. The duties to be performed by each 
official, besides the routine tasks of his office, are determined by the 
President. 

24. It is the business of the National Council to promote with all 
zeal the Pious Union in the nation, to fix the fees to be paid by the 
ordinary and by the perpetual members, to audit and approve the 
financial accounts of receipts and expenditures of the Diocesan Councils, 
to assist them when necessary, to convoke Conventions of the Pious 
Union of the whole nation, and other such things. 

25. The National Council meets at least once a yearat the summons of 
the President. 

26. The seat of the National Council is to be fixed by the President. 

27. The National Council has the right to nominate a Director to 
whom is to be entrusted the business of promoting and directing all 
things which concern the activities and advancement of the Pious Union 
within the nation according to the norms approved by the Council. 
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28. The National Director especially shall endeavor by word and 
writing to propagate the Pious Union among the priests and the clerics 
in seminaries, and he shall arrange for the publication of an official bulle- 
tin of the Pious Union for the Clergy within his jurisdiction. 


C. THe Diocesan CouNcIL 


29. In each diocese the Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions 
shall be governed by a Diocesan Council consisting of a Director or 
Moderator and Councillors, one of whom shall hold the office of Secre- 
tary and another that of Treasurer. 

30. The Director as well as the Councillors are chosen by the local 
Ordinary, and remain in office at his good pleasure. 

31. The Diocesan Council has the duty to promote the Pious Union 
within the diocese, to see that all the priests become members, and 
especially that all who are enrolled be enkindled with zeal for the missions 
and work vigorously to attain the sacred purpose of the association. 

32. The Diocesan Council shall meet twice yearly, and besides as 
often as the Director judges it advantageous to convoke the Council. 

33. The Diocesan Moderator has the duty at the beginning of each 
year, after having submitted his report to the Diocesan Council, to 
transmit to the National Council for approval an account of receipts and 
expenditures and of things done, together with a list of new members. 

34. The Secretary shall draw up documents concerning all transac- 
tions of the meetings of the Council and of the Diocesan Conventions, 
and of important affairs pertaining to the Pious Union in the diocese. 

35. The Treasurer, who in all things is subject to the Director, has 
the duty to collect the fees of the individual members, to administer 
the moneys faithfully, and to give an annual financial report to the 
Diocesan Council. 

36. The seat of the Diocesan Council is to be fixed by the Moderator 
or Director with the consent of the Ordinary. 


IV. Conventions 

37. Conventions of the Pious Union of the Clergy for all nations will 
be convoked at the time and place fixed by the International Council. 

38. A National Convention of all members of the Pious Union of the 
Clergy for the Missions will take place at least once every five years, 
now in one and now in another of the principal places of the nation at 
the discretion of the President. 

39. If perchance because of peculiar reasons an Extraordinary Con- 
vention is to be held, the President with the approval of the National 
Council will convoke the Diocesan Directors and submit the matter to 
their deliberation. 

40. In the Ordinary Conventions the Director will give a report of 
noteworthy things which have happened since the previous Convention. 
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41. The Director will moreover give an account of the financial con- 
dition of the Pious Union in the nation. 

42. The National Convention will deliberate on the state of the 
Pious Union, on the proper means by which love and zeal for the mis- 
sions may be furthered among the members, and on other business mat- 
ters which have been submitted to the National Convention for considera- 
tion. It will consider the petitions presented by the Moderators of 
Missionary Societies and other such affairs. Without the explicit consent 
of the National Council it will not be permissible to discuss in the Con- 
ventions matters which have not been entered on the list of agenda pre- 
pared in advance. 

43. A Diocesan Convention will be held at least once every two years. 
An Extraordinary Convention may be convoked by the Director after 
consultation with the Council and with the approval of the Ordinary. 

44. The Diocesan Convention is governed by precriptions similar to 
those of National Conventions. 

These statutes, which are a revision of those published by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda in 1916, were approved and ordered to 
be published by His Holiness Pope Pius XI in an audience with the Secre- 
tary of the same Congregation on March 9, 1937 (Sacred Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith, April 14, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 
435-441). 

















Next Sunday’s Sermon.—Father 
Sharp has followed up his first very helpful 
volume, entitled ‘Our Preaching,” by 
a second which supplements that former 
work, and together with it provides a 
complete course in homiletics for our 
Catholic students.1 These two books, 
in fact, constitute the only complete, 
well arranged, and coherent course in 
the practical study of homiletics that we 
possess in the English language, the for- 
mer volume dealing with special, and the 
present with general homiletics. 

The volume before us treats in order 
the Preacher, who is the qualified and 
authorized minister of the word of God, 
the People whom he is to address and try 
to instruct in the truths of revelation and 
the things of the spirit, and the Sermon 
or verbal means by which he communi- 
cates to his hearers his spiritual messages. 
The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the third and last topic. Here the 
author considers, first, the principles of 
language and style, the various forms of 
composition, and the means of interest 
and persuasion; secondly, the building 
of the sermon by preparation and in 
gathering, arranging, and developing 
the material for it; thirdly, the several 
ways by which a sermon is properly and 
effectively delivered. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is 
the fruit of long experience in the class- 
room and in the pulpit, fortified by much 
general knowledge and a thorough grasp 
of every help that pertains to this par- 
ticular subject. Professors and students 
of homiletics can now no longer complain 
that they have no text-book on homilet- 
ics, no fixed guide in print with regard 
to the all-important matter of preaching 
the Word of God. Fr. Sharp has pro- 
vided a very useful and much needed 





1 Next Sunday’s Sermon. Suggestions 


on Sermon Composition and Delivery. 
By John K. Sharp, A.M.,S.T.B. (Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia). 
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work, and there is no doubt that this sec- 
ond part of it will be as warmly received 
as was the first part. Only by going 
over it carefully and attentively can one 
realize how comprehensive and practical 
it really is. 

Apart from classrooms, and distinct 
altogether from the requirements of pro- 
fessors and students, these books by Fr. 
Sharp ought to be in great demand, for 
they contain abundant help for any and 
every preacher, young or old; and all of 
us are in need of such help. Priests are 
only too apt to think that when they are 
ordained and leave the seminary their 
book knowledge has all been amassed and 
their days of study are over. Ofcourse, 
for a whilethey have to make some prepa- 
ration of their sermons and now and 
then write a paper for the diocesan con- 
ference; but that is about all. For the 
rest they are mostly taken up with parish 
affairs, with their daily Office, with some 
scattered reading of newspapers, a few 
magazines and an occasional light book. 
Naturally, there must be some time also 
for recreation and rest. And sothe days, 
weeks, months and years fly by. Before 
long the preparation of the sermon is 
considered unnecessary and is discarded. 
In fact, after a few years of active life, 
many priests confidently boast that they 
hardly think of what they are going to 
say or preach about until they face the 
people. Strangely enough, the congre- 
gation always know that without being 
told. It is not so easy to fool an audi- 
ence, even of farmers. They are often 
far keener than we may suspect, espe- 
cially as regards sermons and public 
speaking. They can tell almost at once 
whether or not Fr. X has any special 
learning, is a student, has prepared his 
sermon, knows how to speak, has any 
special zeal, and the like. No great 
learning or psychological training is nec- 
essary for all this; it is too obvious. 

Hence we hear on all sides these days 
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laments and complaints about the decline 
of preaching. Even the clergy them- 
selves admit it. The results in ignorance 
of the teachings of faith and in moral 
laxity are already deplorable, and will be 
more so. When people do not under- 
stand their religion, they do not see the 
reasons for practising it. 

The situation is twofold; there is a 
great lack of preaching in many places, 
and there is an absence of good preaching 
almost everywhere. What are we going 
to do about it? What can be done to 
remedy this state of affairs? 

The cure rests first of all with ecclesi- 
astical authority, and secondly with the 
preachers who should obey and carry out 
the directions of their superiors. The 
Popes in recent years have repeatedly 
issued rules and enjoined courses which 
the bishops and priests are tofollow when 
instructing and preaching to the faithful. 
Some of the clergy have heeded these 
papal instructions, and some have not. 
And when certain bishops have gone to 
the trouble and expense of providing 
sermon programs and courses of instruc- 
tion for their diocese, some of the priests 
have followed them, and some have not. 

The first trouble with our preaching, 
therefore, is a failure to coédperate with 
authority, a failure to obey orders from 
headquarters. The result is either no 
preaching, or haphazard and poor preach- 
ing, onesided and inadequate preaching, 
which can be remedied only by following 
some well-rounded and complete course, 
as has been prescribed by Rome more 
than once in our own time. Adherence 
to a definite sermon plan would also pre- 
vent the disharmony which people often 
notice and criticize in different preachers, 
even when treating the same subject. 

Another distinct drawback to the en- 
tire success of what preaching there is in 
our churches is the disagreement between 
what is said on the altar or in the pulpit 
and what is taught in the Catholic school. 
If all bishops would prescribe regular 
and complete courses of sermons and in- 
structions for their priests, if all preachers 
would follow these courses, and finally, 
if the teaching of the schools could be 


made to harmonize with these courses, 
what a step forward would be taken in 
this matter of preaching and religious 
instruction! Of course, there would stil] 
remain the manner in which these sacred 
functions should be carried out, but that 
in the last analysis would largely depend, 
as it always does, on the faith, zeal, in- 
terest, and industry of the individual 
priest and preacher. If we really take 
our duties seriously, we shall always 
gladly avail ourselves of all possible and 
reasonable means of fulfilling them to 
the best of our ability. But whatever 
plan or course we may wish to follow, 
these books by Fr. Sharp will make our 
task much less laborious and our efforts 
far more profitable. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


The One Sacrifice of Christ.—The 
‘Sacrifice of Christ’”’ is the latest book 
which has come forth from the pen of 
Father Grace.! It is an excellent treatise 
on the various subjects which need to be 
known in order to appreciate fully the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The book 
clearly manifests profound research and 
a thorough study of the various texts of 
Scripture which are presented as proofs 
of his assertions in reference to the de- 
velopment of his thesis. This book com- 
pletes a previous work entitled the ‘“‘Holy 
Eucharist,” so that in these two volumes 
the author has given us a beautiful and 
inspiring explanation of the central point 
of our religion, the Holy Eucharist. The 
application of the many texts of Scrip- 
ture to his thesis will provoke deep con- 
sideration and reflection. It is a book 
which is destined to influence in many 
ways our previous concepts concerning 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The writer develops his thesis in a 
logical manner by presenting to our 
minds the historical notion of sacrifice 
and especially the part which sacrifice 
has played in the Jewish religion. At 
once he demonstrates that Our Saviour 
had a special predilection for the Feast 
of the Passover, for He was to be the 


1 Published by Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City. 
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true Paschal Lamb. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is fully explained because Christ 
was to be a priest for ever according to 
the order of Melchisedech. He shows 
how at the Last Supper our Divine 
High-Priest took bread and wine into 
His hands and pronounced over them 
the words: ‘‘This is My Body. . . .This 
is My Blood.” At that moment Christ 
offered a real and perfect sacrifice, for it 
was then that Christ transformed Him- 
self into a Victim of Sacrifice. After the 
utterance of these words, “This is My 
Body. . . .This is My Blood,” a physical 
effect followed which changed His body 
from its former normal condition into 
the state of a victim and His blood into a 
sacrificial state. There began at this 
moment in His Sacred Heart the shed- 
ding of blood, and a physical change came 
over Him as a consequence of this vic- 
timization. Thus, at the Last Supper 
He entered into that sacrificial state, 
out of which He never came. 

It is usual to associate the agony in 
the garden with the crucifixion, and ex- 
plain it by saying that His agony was 
caused either by contemplating the sins 
of the world or His own impending cruci- 
fixion. The author points out to us that 
in the garden Christ was surrounded by 
His friends, the Apostles, and that the 
cause of His agony was His victimization 
which took place at the Last Supper and 
was continued in a public manner before 
the Apostles. He adduces further 
proof of this victimization at the Last 
Supper, which was continued in the gar- 
den, by the premature death of Christ 
upon the cross. The writer points out 
that those who were responsible for 
Christ’s death on the cross could not 
believe He died so suddenly. The sur- 
prise of the centurion and Pilate at His 
death proves they did not expect Christ 
to die so quickly. Hence, the author con- 
cludes, the actual crucifixion was not the 
sole cause of the death of Christ, but it 
was His victimization which was begun 
at the Last Supper, continued in the 
garden and consummated on the cross 
in a public manner. Hence the one, 
perpetual sacrifice of Christ offered at the 


Last Supper and continuing for ever. 
This is the thesis of the author and all 
the texts of Scripture, historical research 
and development are brought to bear on 
this fundamental doctrine. The author 
has thoroughly investigated this ques- 
tion, and we must be grateful to Father 
Grace for bringing such a vast amount 
of information upon this subject. A 
study of its pages will furnish much food 
for thought upon the subject of the Sac- 
rifice of Christ. It isa book to be recom- 
mended on account of its excellent 
scholarship. It certainly will do much 
to popularize the one perpetual Sacrifice 
of Christ which He offered at the Last 
Supper. It will strengthen our faith in 
the Mass, and encourage both priests and 
people to have greater devotion to their 
Eucharistic God. Finally, the explana- 
tion as offered by Father Gracecommends 
itself as more true to antiquity, more in 
harmony with Scripture and especially 
to the Semitic view of sacrifice. 

GENTLE CROWLEY, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


Church History.—The charm of 
church history is as perennial as the 
Church herself. For the Church is the 
Bride of Christ “without spot or 
wrinkle,” fighting the enemies of salva- 
tion by the power of God and bringing 
forth children for everlasting bliss. 
Christ lives in the Church; in her history 
He is born again and again, grows up, 
teaches, consoles, blesses, suffers, dies, 
rises and triumphs. Church history is 
an immense education in itself. It en- 
courages the people of God to act man- 
fully in all the vicissitudes of this life. 
It is therefore of the greatest importance 
that our youth have convenient and at- 
tractive manuals of church history. 
Such is the volume written by Rev. Sid- 
ney A. Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D.! It is 
intended “for the use of secondary 
schools,” and is based mainly on the 
church history of Dom Poulet. It is di- 
vided into four main Parts: The Early 
Church; The Middle Ages; The Protes- 


1 Church History. For the Use of 
Secondary Schools. By the Rev. Sidney 
A. Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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tant Revolt and the Catholic Reforma- 
tion; and Modern Times. The book is 
well printed, beautifully illustrated, and 
very clearly and logically written. 

Dr. Raemers deserves congratulations 
for giving our high school students such 
a succinct exposé of the main facts of 
church history. The reviewer has read 
every bit of this charming book, and can 
recommend it warmly for use in the 
higher grades and in high schools. The 
treatment of such difficult matters as the 
Arian heresy, the work of St. Augustine 
and the doctrinal disputes of his day, as 
well as the chapters on Charlemagne, are 
monuments to the extreme care and good 
judgment of the author. One finds a 
wealth of material not generally found in 
ordinary manuals. This is particularly 
true of the modern period. Such chap- 
ters as those on the Liturgy, the Hier- 
archy, the Eastern Question and the 
Church in the United States, have infor- 
mation that will surely open new lines of 
thought for the young student. The 
reign of Pope Pius XI receives beautiful 
treatment. The book would be still 
more useful to the student if a biblio- 
graphy were given at the end of the main 
divisions. 

There are a few minor mistakes in 
dates, due probably to oversight. Then, 
too, the pictures on pages 314 and 377 
are out of place as the text treats of dif- 
ferent people. The author might have 
mentioned the rise of the Capuchin Order 
and the good it has been doing these past 
400 years, since he mentions so many 
other Orders. The list of Saints canon- 
ized by Pope Pius XI and found on page 
545 is by no means complete. 

If a high school student studies his 
church history from this text, he will be 
prepared to meet the adversaries of the 
Church and will surely love that same 
Church and try to be an honor to her by 
leading a virtuous life. 
CUTHBERTGUMBINGER, O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 


Christian Perfection.—In his latest 
treatise Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange has given 
us a scholarly study of a much misunder- 


stood subject. One of the most noted 
of modern spiritual writers, Father La- 
grange points out and demonstrates in 
this volume that “some persons talk 
about mysticism, but misunderstand and 
abuse it. These persons must be enlight- 
ened by the sound teaching of theology.” 
This iswhat heendeavorstodo. Asceti- 
cism is, therefore, presented in its proper 
light in the practice of the virtues, and 
mysticism is considered as “‘the intimate 
union of the soul with God’”’—a possibil- 
ity held out to all members of Christ's 
Mystical Body. Insistence is made 
moreover that we must do away with 
vague sentimentalism, and to this end 
the dangerous errors of a wrong concept 
of the subject are portrayed. 

In summary, Father Lagrange sets 
forth for us the actual present-day prob- 
lem of mysticism and the full perfection 
of the Christian life, the right under- 
standing of contemplation and the call 
thereto, the intimate relationship be- 
tween Christian life—lived in accord 
with the Gospels—and the striving for 
perfection and the approach to its realiza- 
tion. In brief, this perfection is shown 
to consist especially in charity—primar- 
ily towards God and secondly towards 
our neighbor. Thus, a comprehensive 
plan for the spiritual life is set forth in 
what may be spoken of as its infancy, 
adolescence, and maturity, a real and con- 
tinuous unity established between asceti- 
cal and mystical theology. It is in 
truth a simplification of the spiritual life. 
In this work, it may be said, Father La- 
grange brings the subject of Christian 
perfection and also contemplation down 
out of the clouds into practical every- 
day life. 

There need be no hesitancy in consider- 
ing this present treatise one of the best of 
modern contributions in its field. The 
translation is also worthy of special com- 
mendation. 

GrorcE C. Powers, M.M. 


1 Christian Perfection and Contempla- 
tion According to St. Thomas and St. 
John of the Cross. By the Rev. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange,O.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Timothea, O.P. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Catechetical Instruction of the 
Faithful.—In a recent work Fr. Nicho- 
las O’Rafferty supplies a busy pastor’s 
answer to the Encyclicals of several re- 
cent Pontiffs on catechetical instruction 
of the faithful. As such we feel it would 
please the Holy Father whose paternal 
solicitude on our behalf called it forth. 
That it modestly claims to be an adapta- 
tion into English of a classic Italian work 
in no whit detracts from the learned zeal 
of the author in making it available to 
English-speaking clergy and seminarians. 
It is not a translation, and we suspect 
that more of Father O’Rafferty himself 
entered the work than he is willing to 
admit. 

Certainly copious use of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, the works of the Fathers and other 
little-used sources lends to the series of 
discourses in the first volume of a pro- 
jected set a flavor reminiscent of the 
works of the Fathers themselves. It is 
to be regretted that the work contains no 
“Index of Sources.”” That would enable 
users of the book to drink from the foun- 
tains of the learned author himself. 

The discourses on the Apostles’ Creed 
given in this volume are clear, brief, to 
the point, doctrinally complete, and 
yet breathing a simplicity and tender, 
humble piety admirable in its charm. 
Persons who use the volume as a source 
for sermon material might conceivably 
feel incapable of memorizing the copious 
scriptural and patristic quotations with 
which the instruction narrative is shot 
through. Memory aids might be de- 
vised to overcome this difficulty. 

The reviewer feels that Father O’Raf- 
ferty has given to clergy and instructed 
laity alike a work that is destined to live 
as long as clear, concise instruction in the 
English language is a desideratum. On 
page 55 we noted a sentence that evi- 
dently escaped the attention of the proof- 
reader: ‘‘. . . because nothing can have 
either action or power.” ‘Nothing can 





1 Instructions on Christian Doctrine. 
The Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. 
Nicholas O’Rafferty. Adapted from the 
Italian of The Very Rev. Ildephonsus 
Bressanvido, O.F.M. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 


have neither action nor power’ would 
seem to be the sense intended. 
L. H. Trpesar, M.M.,S.T.L. 


Pamphlets.—Among the noteworthy 
pamphlets received are two plays pub- 
lished by the Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment (1511 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee). One is ‘““The Master of Naza- 
reth,” by Rev. Mathias Helfen, written 
for all female or mixed characters. 
Christ does not appear on the stage. It 
is suitable for the Lenten Season. The 
other is “A White Lie,” by Sister M. 
Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., which is useful 
for girls and young ladies’ Sodalities. 
“Catholic Extremism,” by Rev. Paul 
Hanly Furfey, is a reprint of good ar- 
ticles that first appeared in the ‘‘Preser- 
vation of the Faith Magazine.” It 
speaks for a hundred-per-cent Catholi- 
cism, and is published for the book-rack 
by the Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Among the stage material submitted 
are ‘‘Everyman,” translated into rhymed 
couplets and adapted for the stage by 
Dr. William M. Lamers. The drama 
may be staged effectively in any kind 
of costumes; a mixed, all-women or all- 
men cast may be employed. It belongs, 
of course, to the class of religious mystery 
plays. “High Price of Happiness” 
is a modern comedy drama, written by 
Mabel Crouch for four men and four 
women. It ought to be well received by 
the audience, if played well. Its theme 
centers around love and money. ‘The 
Life of Christ in Pantomime and Drama- 
tization” is published under the auspices 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. This presentation consists in 
the reading of the Gospel by a reader 
and silent acting by groups. Detailed 
directions are given, and the production 
could be made very impressive and no 
less instructive. It is suitable for all 
seasons and not difficult to arrange. 
There are eight scenes, but one or the 
other might be omitted. Mixed char- 
acters, mostly adults, are required. 

“Strangers Within Our Gates,” by 
Rev. Leo Sembratovich, is just the book- 
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let to inform Catholics about the various 
Oriental Rites in the Church. Its 48 
pages will serve well as a text for study- 
clubs interested in the Eastern Churches. 

The Catholic Truth Society, London, 
has issued: ‘“The Threshold of Prayer,” 
by Leonard Boase, S.J. (notes on pray- 
ing with the mind and heart). ‘Con- 
fession Prayers” (illustrated confession 
booklet with examination of conscience) ; 
“Communism,” by Leslie Toke (a good 
penny leaflet which sets forth why the 
Pope has condemned Communism, and 
which ought to be widely distributed); 
“Encyclical on the Propagation of the 
Faith,” by Pius XI (excellent for study 
groups on missions); ‘The Crib of the 
Nativity,”’ by Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell 
(describes the origin and history of the 


Christmas crib and should do much to 
promote the construction of cribs in the 
home); “The Messengers of Faith” (out- 
lines the origin and activities of this 
congregation founded in 1914). “The 
Story of Philip Stone,’ by Anne Prit- 
chard, and ‘When the Blind Can See,” 
by Ella M. Scrymsour, are two good 
stories with a moral. 

The International Truth Society, 
Brooklyn, has published lately: “Spain 
in Arms” (with notes on Communism 
in catechetical form); ‘‘The Catholic 
Front” (intended to arouse Catholic 
Action against the Red Front). Both 
are written by Rev. Edward Lodge 
Curran. ‘“‘A Relief from Relief,” by 
Patrick F. Scanlan, agitates for the re- 
form of the present relief systems. 











